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Mr. Bettamy has dreamed a fascinating dream — one 
which so lures the fancy and hopes of man that he almost 
believes it is a prophetic dream. 

Money will not disappear. It is here, to tempt, to scourge, 
to discipline, and to test us; and it is here to stay. 

Imagination may construct, and fancy decorate a socizl econ- 
omy without it; but the truth remains that human society in 
all ages has felt its necessity. The instincts of the race 
demand something into which all things else are convertible, 
— something which will serve as a unit of value, by which we 
may determine the relative values of whatever is enjoyed or 
consumed by man; or, in other words, which will provide a 
mathematical basis for the conduct of life—a system by 
which ethics may be weighed and measured. 

It matters not whether this medium be gold or silver, ker- 
nels of grain, or shells, or stamped disks of leather, or baked 
clay. Its intrinsic value is of no importance. In itself it 
means nothing more than an algebraic sign. It is a symbol, 
and stands for a human need or craving. 

In our day the world, by common consent, has conferred 
this unique convertibility, or purchasing power, upon gold 
and silver, which, passing into the mint not different from 
any other kind of merchandise, comes out potentially any- 
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thing and everything. The catalogue of things into which 
those shining bits of metal (or the oblongs of crisp paper 
representing them) may not be converted would be brief 
indeed ; their presence bringing peace and power to the pos- 
sessor, their absence being a synonym for pinched, thwarted 
lives, for cold, for hunger, and for despair. 

But money is performing one office of which we do not 
think. It is computing with mathematical accuracy the sel- 
fishness of man, and makes it easy for the Recording Angel 
to write up his account. So much for ourselves, and so much 
for others, but the ‘so much” is estimated relatively to the 
whole amount possessed. 

The poor laborer gives a dollar to his sick friend who can- 
not work. The millionaire will have to bestow thousands to 
match that deed. 

The servant saves from her wages enough to send for 
mother and sisters to come across the sea. Her mistress 
would have to put four, nay five, figures on her check in order 
to balance it. 

This consideration of proportion complicates the more in 
making up the balances. But it is a simple computation, 
which one need not be an angel in order to make. 

In the last analysis of crime we find selfishness. It is this 
raw material, as it were, from which is created wrong-doing 
in all its stages, all the way from the impulse which leads one 
to take the best seat in the room or car, to the one which robs 
a man of bis fortune or his life. Just as sacrifice is the mine 
from which are quarried all the virtues; and selfishness and 
sacrifice can be computed to the fraction of a farthing by 
knowing the things for which a man exchanges his money. 

The little maid was not thinking of any future good to her- 
self when she saved her hard-earned dollars. She abandoned 
the thought of the new dress and bonnet for the holidays 
without a struggle, because the desire strongest in her heart 
was to bring those she loved to share this new land, with its 
larger opportunity. It cost her many pleasures, but what 
did she think of that? 
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Her mistress lives in a larger and very different world; in 
fact in two or three worlds —a fashionable world, a religious 
world, and a world of culture, in each of which she shines 
with a soft, pleasant radiance. At the last meeting of the 
distinguished Ladies’ Club to which she belongs the ‘ Rela- 
tion of Servant and Mistress” was discussed, and she elo- 
quently urged the importance of trying to bring this lower 
class up to higher views of life and its responsibilities. In 
closing she said, ‘* You and I will not have lived in vain if 
we can show to one of these less fortunate than ourselves 
how beautiful life may be made when guided by the higher 
impulses.” 

She sat down amid a soft murmur of applause; and the 
lady who followed her in the debate delicately intimated that 
if the world contained more people Jike the one to whom they 
had just listened things would be quite different in this selfish 
world. 

As she drove home in her softly-cushioned carriage the 
applause still made soft music in her ears; but for all that she 
sighed. She must go home and dress for a dinner; after that 
the opera; then to-morrow morning was the meeting of the 
directors of the nursery. Those three worlds were very 
exacting. She sighed as she reflected upon how much was 
expected of her! Two hundred dollars last summer for the 
‘¢ Fresh Air Fund,” one hundred last week for the ‘* Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,” always something on Sunday, for which she 
must give at least five dollars, and now she knows they are 
coming next week to ask a subscription for the Free Library, 
and she knows, too, that she will not disappoint them, and 
there goes another hundred ; and she sighs again as she thinks 
of this ceaseless drain upon her purse. 

But what have these charities cost her? What has she 
renounced in order to bestow them? Has she been obliged 
to abandon her summer abroad, her winter in Florida, her 
spring in Atlantic City? Have they cost popularity, social 
position? What sacrifice do they express? If none—if 
they have not cost her one gratification of self—the Record- 
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ing Angel will not consider them worth mentioning. That 
will be one of the surprises. 

Another will be that of the rich man, when he beholds the 
deed of that little grimy bootblack recorded in shining letters, 
and can find no mention of his own princely gifts to the 
world he has left. 

He remembers well the morning when the sturdy little 
bread-winner took the five cents he had just paid him and 
gave it to another little tattered atom of humanity, dirtier and 
less fortunate than himself, because he had not earned five 
cents, and had not breakfasted. 

He knew well what it was to be hungry, and never paused 
for a moment to reflect that this five cents was his all; and, 
after watching his friend consume a huge piece of pie and a 
steaming bowl of coffee, turned a somersault on the spot, in 
token of his own satisfaction; and yet he would have fought 
with the little ruffian the next minute and rolled him in the 
gutter for the possession of a lost penny, so complex an 
organism is the heart of even a ten-year-old street-gamin. 
And here is that insignificant incident emblazoned 1n letters 
of gold! 

‘¢ What!” Dives will exclaim, ‘that outweigh my bequest 
of a million for a hospital ?” 

Ah, Dives, you were considered a clever man, a man of 
ability, among your fellows, who were accustomed to speak of 
the comprehensiveness of your mind, the width of its grasp. 
But the truth is you were not clever, and were content to 
scratch quite superficially. on the surface of things. ° You 
basked very complacently in the sunlight of praise and 
approval during your earthly pilgrimage, and thought you were 
getting no more than your due. 

One remarkable quality possessed by money as a test of 
character is that the amount has nothing to do with its effi- 
ciency. One dollar will discover the innermost desires of a 
man’s soul as well as a million. The bootblack’s five cents 
swelled to those vast proportions because it mirrored a soul 
from which all thought of self was for the moment effaced, 
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and the million dwindled into insignificance, because self, 
under the guise of charity, was the real object sought. 

Were Mr. Bellamy’s dream realized, and money eliminated 
from all human processes, selfishness, avarice, greed would 
remain even as now. The thermometer does not create the 
temperature, nor the barometer the weather. 

Those shining gold and silver streams which are pouring 
hither and thither, enriching here and impoverishing there, 
flowing with superabundance into this field, and leaving that 
parched and perishing, are impelled, not fortuitously, nor by 
capricious, nor even by occult, forces, but always and only by 








the innermost desires of man. 





CHILDREN IN FACTORIES. 


Tue government of the Province of Quebec has introduced 


oe a bill raising the minimum age for children employed in two 
in classes of factories as follows: ‘*No male child aged less 


than fourteen years, and no girl aged less than fifteen years, 
may be employed in a tobacco or cigar factory. In the facto- 
ries indicated, in a list approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, as unhealthy and dangerous, the age of the 
employes shall not be less than sixteen years for boys and 
eighteen years for girls. In all factories other than those 
above mentioned, the age (as at present) must not be less 
than twelve years for boys and fourteen years for girls.” The 
factory-inspector may require any employer to produce cer- 
tificates of age signed by parents or guardians, or, if no par- 





ent or guardian exists, by a physician. 





THE OMAHAS, OR, A NEW CLASS OF CITIZENS. 
BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 


Prope say the Indian will not work, he is cruel, vicious, 
lazy; others say, only give him a chance; he does work, and 
under disadvantages. Formerly his life was that of a hunter, 
but it was not principally for sport, not a spring or fall frolic, 
as our men enjoy, who, if they fail to make fine shots, can 
return home to ease and comfort, relying upon the butcher 
around the corner. The Indian must hunt or starve; the deer- 
skin was his bed-covering, his clothing, horse equipment, 
ropes, lariat; out of it the women made moccasins, knife- 
cases, tobacco-bags, needle-cases, leggins, and an hundred 
useful articles; the bison’s hide made the home as it covered 


the poles of the tent. Both animals furnished food for the 
families. The Indian was careful of the game, never slaugh- 
tering it recklessly. Among the Omahas if an Indian, hunt- 
ing alone, came upon a herd of buffalo he was required, by 
the laws of the tribe, to return and tell the whole tribe; a 
council would then be ealled, and the best mode of approach 
would be considered and decided. 


A few weeks since I was reading ‘‘ Green Fields and Pica- 
dilly,” by Mr. Black, published in 1878, giving the topog- 
raphy of what is known as the Omaha Reserve, in which he 
mentions ‘‘a tall man, almost naked, and so shrunken and 
shrivelled that every bone in his body was visible,” roamed 
ghost-like over the hills ; another description is of a ‘¢ tall and 
bony idiot.” Mr. Black probably does not know that in his 
drive he happened to meet the only two crazy people among 
the eleven hundred and eighty Indians. One of these was 
born an idiot, the other lost his mind through a cruel punish- 
ment. Going out alone to hunt, he had discovered a herd of 
bison; he knew the penalty if he broke the law and killed 
even one without giving his whole tribe a chance, but he did 
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not use force enough of purpose to resist the temptation. 
After he had brought the spoils of his hunt to his family his 
conscience troubled him; he went to one of the chiefs and 
confessed his crime; a council was called; there were twelve 
chiefs, each representing a certain proportion of the tribe, in 
authority, and over these twelve was one called the head 
chief, whose power was limited, who kept his position by 
strength of character, and who approved or vetoed the deci- 
sion of the twelve. The council decided that the hunter should 
suffer the usual punishment, for he had scattered the entire 
herd to get meat for himself, when, with care, the whole tribe 
might have been supplied. The hunter was tied to the stake 
and publicly flogged. The worst indignity heaped upon an 
Indian is to strike him. The misery of mind and the cruel 
torture of the body worked simultaneously, and that day the 
hunter returned to his family bereft of reason. It was a 
terrible example to the other men of the tribe, and forcibly 
explains that buffalo-hunts were not looked upon merely as 
an excitement, but as a means of life. The tribe do not allow 
the man’s family to suffer for food or care. The members of 
the tribe provide for them always. 

During the years between 1871 and 1875 over five million 
of buffalo were slaughtered by white people, not for food, not 
for clothing, not for house-coverings, but merely for hides. 
This slaughter was in direct violation of law, and in spite of 
this nation’s promise in treaties made with the Indians, but it 
was the duty of no one in particular to prevent it, so the 
Indian lost both food and home. 

Since the hunting-days have passed by, the Indian has been 
struggling into civilization with a feeble light to lead him. 
Settlers and border-men believe his place is under ground. 
Politicians believe he should be cared for as a child, so the 
Indian Bureau gives place to them that they may treat him as 
such. Sentimentalists believe him the noblest hero, so he 
has been put in a false light and comes up to the imaginative 
standard slowly. Realists believe him capable of civilization 
and industry, like the rest of us, good, bad, industrious, or 
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lazy, according to opportunity and individual effort. Philan- 
thropists remember that we all call One above ‘* Father,” and 
as His children they stretch out their helping hands as to 
brothers, sisters. The Indian, turning first to one, then to 
the other, is puzzled, for he is told, and believes, that the 
white man is his example, and he cannot choose which to fol- 
low: he is doing the same senseless thing as are we, trying to 
judge a people by one or two individuals. 

Bancroft tells us that when white people discovered this 
country they also discovered a kind, hospitable people, but 
the explorers were looking for gold, and made the Indians 
slaves to lead them in search of it, bound them in chains and 
made them carry the loads, tracked them with blood-hounds, 
burned their homes, roasted them out, and as they appeared 
shot them. Even as late as 1886 we offered money for their 
scalps (see ‘* Wrongs of the Utes” in the Forum for Janu- 
ary, 1890), and in December, 1890, a thousand dollars was 
offered by a citizen of Bismarck, Dakota, ‘+ for the hide of 
Sitting Bull.” It is probable that, in the Indian’s language, 
‘¢ white man” is such a word of honor to many of the chil- 
dren and grown folk as ‘* savage” is to us, and doubtless the 
cruel deeds of civilized white men are told from generation to 
generation among the Indians as cruel deeds of theirs are told 
among our people. Both Indians and whites have wronged 
each other, but the blame rests heavier upon the more enlight- 
ened race that boast of following Christ’s example when they 
call themselves Christian. Whites and Indians have seen and 
heard that which makes them slow to believe in the integrity 
of each other, only with this difference: the white people 
have told their side always; the Indian is not heard when he 
tells his side. Have we been fair, then? We, who boast to 
the Indian of our civilization, the grand freedom of our coun- 
try, the equal rights of all, are we then justified in closing 
our eyes and intelligence to his side of the question? His 
friends have at last succeeded in getting the Dawes Bill 
passed, which, under certain conditions, allows the Indian to 
become a citizen, but he asked for this bit of justice on the 
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part of the people of this country, his friends pleaded for it, 
years before we could arouse ourselves to its necessity. 

‘¢ Now,” one of them said to me, ‘* the white people, instead 
of calling us ‘ savage red-skins,’ call us ‘ fellow-citizens ;’ we 
‘an vote, and it pays them to treat us well.” 

Another said, ** The white man’s god is the silver dollar ;’ 
as is apt to be the case, he has judged us as we him: each of 
us has used the meaner spirit first. 

Another, an educated Indian, said: ‘*You white people 
are not fair in your judgment, you judge us all by the worst 
men in the tribe —the vagabonds, the beggars, and scamps 
who go into town to gamble, who beg at your doors; you do 
not see our better class; we keep away. Would you like me 
to go to your city and judge you all from a walk through an 
alley, a look at your poor-house, a glance at the people in a 
back street? We are just as much ashamed of the scamps as 
you would be; no matter among what people you go, there is 
always a worse and a better class; we are tired of always 
being judged by the worse.” 

Suddenly I awakened to the fact that all this time they 
have been judging us while we have been comfortably decid- 
ing what we would do with them. 

Over one hundred and fifty thousand Indians are self-sup- 
porting, so the Secretary of the Interior reports, and he says 
‘¢ fifty-five thousand never visit an agency, nor does the gov- 
ernment pretend to care for them.” Among the Omahas the 
majority of the people dress as our working men and women. 
For four years they have been citizens, and I went to live 
among them to know of their life and needs. Many of them 
speak, read, and write English; most of them understand it. 
They are a very poor people, for they lack the necessary 
implements with which to work their farms. The land they 
did not take in severalty, i. e., the Jand left after each head 
of the family had one hundred and sixty acres, each person 
over twenty-one eighty acres, each minor forty acres, and 
some five hundred thousand acres which the commissioner who 
allotted their land left as a ranch, was bought by the govern- 


? 
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ment, which has since realized much money from selling it to 
settlers. Nothing better could happen to the Indian than to 
be separated one family from another by honest white farmers, 
for environment is the chisel that forces the character of a 
man, but the Indian has no money to buy his farming-tools ; 
yet again he has the money from the sale of his lands, only 
he can’t get it; that is a puzzle, isn’t it? The Indian cer- 
tainly thinks so, as would any practical, reasonable individual. 
I believe the solution of this trouble is the gradual abolish- 
ment of the Indian Bureau; so long as there is an Indian 
Bureau, just so long will politicians put office-seekers in to 
handle money which the Indian owns, needs, asks for, which 
belongs solely to him, which he cannot get hold of until it 
has dribbled through the fingers of dishonest men, frequently, 
and comes to him with an amount taken out to pay salaries of 
office-seekers. The Indians are indignant, but they might as 
well be behind prison-bars, beating the irons with babes’ fin- 
gers, for all the attention that is paid to their remonstrance. 
Every few years a small sum of this, their own money, is 
doled out to them. While I was there one thousand dollars 
of their money, which they needed,to buy farming-imple- 
ments, was given to a man who was made a special agent for 
the occasion to pay them each, of their own money, twenty- 
seven dollars and forty-one cents. 

Several of them said to me, ‘* This is a farce; the lazy 
ones wait a couple of years for this money, and are idle; of 
course, when it comes it won’t support them; the workers 
need more for the necessary things on the farm. Why can’t 
we have our money, all of it at once? The lazy ones will 
spend it and have nothing left; it will be a good thing for 
them; they will be forced to work or starve. But the indus- 
trious can use their money for better homes and better farms, 
and perhaps send their children to white schools. The money 
is ours, but we never receive any account of how it is spent. 
It is a queer way to teach us business.” 

Until this year the banks asked the Indians fifteen and 
twenty-five cents apiece to cash a U. S. Treasury Note—a 
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fraud, of course, but since the Indians are citizens and under 
the protection of the law they are fast learning not to be 
cheated. People will take advantage of their ignorance and 
cheat them whenever possible, and some of them say, ‘‘ Is 
this a part of our being civilized — to learn to cheat?” The 
Indians never owned things in common, as has been supposed ; 
they believe the earth, air, water, free to all, but other pos- 
sessions are individual ; a child before it is a year old owns 
its own spoon, bowl, plate, horse, and no one is allowed to- 
touch them. One reason why an Indian’s belongings, inani- 
mate and animate, were destroyed at his death was because no 
one else could own or have them. The man, being the 
hunter, owned the meat, and if his wife wished to give any 
away she asked his permission. The woman owned the vege- 
tables, near the home, which she cultivated, such as melons, 
potatoes, corn. The woman cared for all that pertained to 
the home, and caught and harnessed the horses to carry the 
load of household goods, or carried them herself, but the 
Indians tell me that always good husbands have helped their 
wives to carry heavy things; that where there was love they 
shared the burden very much as we. Now that the Indian is 
a farmer he catches and harnesses the horses, for he uses 
them in his work. All the produce of the farm — oats, 
wheat, barley, corn, hay, — belongs to him. Recently a dis- 
pute arose as to whom (husband or wife) belonged the newer 
things they have acquired with their advancement in industry. 
A man loaned his wheat-sacks to a neighbor, but when the 
jatter came for them the wife refused to lend them, saying 
they were hers. Shortly after a group was discussing this 
matter, and one of them turned to my friend, who had been 
at an Eastern school, and asked her advice. ‘*I think,” she 
said, ‘¢ that as the man works in the field and gathers the 
wheat to put into the sacks it is one of his tools, and there- 
fore his property,” and so the case was decided. This shows 
conclusively that the Indians are not communistic. 

Among the Omahas are graduates from Hampton and Car-- 
lisle. Last winter one of them suggested that they meet 
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often, so a literary club was formed, and they had charades 
and readings, which the older Indians, who were their guests, 
greatly enjoyed. I wish to state here most emphatically that 
the education of Indians is not a failure. On the contrary, it 
is a wonderful success. Ignorant people, and often misin- 
formed writers, persist in the utterance that when students go 
back from Hampton or Carlisle to the reserve they fall back 
into their old habits. This is false, for Rev. C. Freeland of 
Hampton has for several years been inspecting returned stu- 
dents, and of the one hundred and ten from Hampton only 
four have turned out failures. I challenge any college in the 
country to produce a better record. This showing is even 
better than the same percentage from a white school, because 
the white students have years of civilization back of them, 
while the Indian is taking his first step. Of the pupils who 
have left Carlisle, there are thirty-four engaged as teachers, 
forty-two working for the government, twenty-seven farming 
for themselves, fifty-six attending other schools, and nine whe 
are clerks in stores. I hope people who read this account 
will be willing always to combat the statement made day 
after day that the pupils of these schools become shiftless, 
blanket Indians when they get back to the reserve. 

If anything would tend to make the Indian a pauper 
and a savage it would be our false treatment of him — 
issuing him food and clothing, putting ignorant men in control 
of his liberty, and striking at the root of his independence by 
promises of support and help, inducing him to be idle and 
wait for our care. Whatever money of the Indian citizen the 
U. S. Treasury holds should at once be turned over to him. 
Independence is the first step into respectable manhood. 
Indians who are working hard gaining their own livelihood 
should be citizens in truth — free; the Omahas are not free, 
for the government persists in holding from them their own 
money, in spending it for them, — they don’t know how, nor 
with all their effort can they discover, and they begged me to 
find out for them what their money went for. 

The government has a school there, so the Omahas are 
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supposed to have the benefits of education, but at most the 
school will accommodate but sixty children. A clause in the 
Dawes Bill provides that when Indians can perform the duties 
required they shall be employed by the government, if they 
have become citizens, but in this school there is but one 
Indian teacher, a half-breed. The doctor is an Indian, the 
first Indian woman who is an M. D., a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Medical College, and an accomplished woman in every 
respect, 

Better than government schools would be district schools, 
where the Indian children could be with white children ; 
there would then disappear the difficulty of getting our new 
class of citizens to speak English. Indians who have played 
with white children quickly adopt our language and speak it 
always, while those children who are compelled to speak it 
in school drop it gladly out of school if playing with Indian- 
speaking children. 

The Indian’s land is exempt from taxation for twenty-five 
years, according to the Dawes Bill, which seems a mistake — 
is a mistake as far as the Omahas are concerned —and they 
are only a sample of other citizens on other reserves. If the 
government meant only to benefit the Indian by this clause in 
the bill, then let the government pay this tax, for it is unjust 
to the county in which these new citizens are to withhold it. 
In Thurston County, Nebraska, most of the population is 
Indian, and one can readily see that when the county is only 
allowed to collect personal tax from most of its citizens the 
money for needed improvement is not forthcoming. Two- 
thirds of the legal voters in any district (both men and women 
vote upon the school question in Nebraska) may decide 
whether there is to be a public school in that district, and 
where. Education of white children and Indian together 
will soon settle the question of the permanence of Indian 
civilization. 

The Omahas are a merry, good-natured people. We are 
apt to call the Indian silent, reserved, sullen; it is because 
we meet him on some ceremonious occasion; we fight him, 
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treat with him, bargain; we have judged of his manner and 
disposition by such meetings. Who of us would be social or 
unreserved at such times? Knowing him in his own home as 
a friend, an equal, with good will in common, one meets 
quite a different individual from the painting of history. He 
is full of sly humor, ready for fun, kind, generous, but never, 
I believe, without a little suspicion of our motives, and no 
wonder after all his experience. Some generals of our army, 
sent a few years since to investigate the cause of trouble 
between Indians and whites, reported: <‘* The Indian prob- 
lem, like all other human problems, can be solved by one sen- 
tence in an old book, ‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.’” 

The schooling of the children has opened a new life to the 
older people, and there is rejoicing when the girl or boy can 
read to those who have never before had the opportunity of 
entering into the wonderful world of written narrative and 
thought. One of the Indians has a lending library, and there 
are well-thumbed books and magazines sent to her by eastern 
friends, which give these farming people, both Indians and 
whites, pleasure during the long winter evenings. 

The Indians are fast building themselves homes, and, beside 
farm produce, some of them have turned their attention to 
raising trees. The handsomest orchard belongs to an Indian 
who is nearer fifty than forty, and can neither write nor speak 
English. Near their houses one often sees the tent; a casual 
observer would at once jump to the conclusion that the Indian 
had fallen back into his non-civilized life, but, on the con- 
trary, he uses this as we would a summer-house. Often those 
who have houses sleep in summer in the tent because they get 
more air, which is reasonable, and what we ourselves might 
often be glad to do. 

A recent report has gained credence that the Indian’s prin- 
cipal employment is dancing and feasting; that the official 
reports at Washington or this statement is much at fault must 
be acknowledged by all who will read these official statistics 
that have been sent out over the signature of the Secretary of 
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the Interior, who certainly ought to be truthfully, accurately 
informed. So far back as 1886 there were twenty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-three houses occupied by Indians, 
waich presupposes double that number of Indians living in 
such houses, — we might venture to assert four times that 
number. Thirty-nine thousand sixty-four can read English. 

As to the morality of our new citizens, in 1886 official 
record shows that crimes committed by white people against 
the persons of Indians were nineteen, and against the property 
of Indians, three hundred and thirty-two; that the number of 
whites unlawfully on Indians’ land was six thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-six; the number of Indians killed by whites 
during that year was thirteen. For all these violations of law 
by whites but thirty-one were punished. And so this is our 
example to the Indian of a white man’s civilization. 

Now compare with this the record of Indian crime and mis- 
demeanor in spite of such example of civilized men. The num- 
ber of whites killed by Indians is thirteen; the number of 
Indians punished for crime by tribal authority was four hun- 
dred and twenty-four, by military and civil authority, one 
hundred and nineteen. The report does not specify the 
crimes. Against five hundred and forty-four misdemeanors 
of Indians we place in the same space of time seven thousand 
and seventeen misdemeanors of whites, only thirty-one of 
which our law punished, while the Indian’s law, together with 
the civil and military law, punished every Indian who is 
reported as disobeying the law. This table shows more forci- 
bly than anything I could say the attitude of the civilized cit- 
izen toward those he terms uncivilized. To me it is no 
wonder that the Indian, and some of us, are dazed at the use 
of the term civilization, and hesitate as to its meaning. There 
is every reason to suppose that this new class of citizens, 
purely American, will prove more valuable to the nation than 
those we constantly import. For the benefit of the nation we 
should give them a fair chance and a better example, and free 
our minds from the disposition to be prejudiced against them. 









OUR CHILDREN IN 1915. 


BY FRANK B. FAY. 


Tue children of to-day will, in 1915, be a controlling 
power in the community in which they dwell. Ilow will they 
exert their power? That depends upon how they are reared, 
cared for, and protected. 

The mass of people do not seem to recognize that there 
are thousands of children in Massachusetts who are neglected, 
abused by beating, underfed, poorly clothed, and living with 
drunken, vicious, ignorant, and cruel parents or guardians. 

But it will be said there are private and public charitable 
homes where such children can be placed. Yes, by consent 
of parents, but if such consent is not obtained they continue 
to suffer unless legal action is taken and proof can be secured. 

Fortunately, laws have been enacted which reach many of 
them, and these are enforced by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, whose office is at 
No. 1 Pemberton Square. ‘This society has under considera- 
tion about four thousand children each year, and its work cov- 
ers the whole state, with agents in every city and town. 
Many of these children are transferred directly from the 
homes where they suffer to private and public institutions, or 
to well-ordered homes where they can be and are relieved and 
protected. 

This suffering comes from the intemperance of one or both 
parents in a large majority of the cases. This is combined 
with ill-temper, ignorance, bad companionship, and degrada- 
tion. It cannot be expected that children dwelling in such 
surroundings shall grow up without pauper or criminal tend- 
encies, a burden upon community, instead of helpers to 


healthy progress. 
Examine the clubs, whips, straps, and cat-o-nine-tails gath- 
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ered by the agents of aforenamed society, and be assured they 
were not made in vain, but are used to torture innocent chil- 
dren by parents who claim the right to chastise their children 
in their own way. If, when one sees the stripes and marks 
by strap and buckle, the swellings, black and blue, product of 
terrible blows, the need of an active organization is apparent, 


| ‘it ought to be generously sustained. 
If children are found living in filthy homes, covered with 
| vermin, sent to bed hungry, with insufficient covering at 


’ night, there is need of rescue, and such are taken under the 
neglect law, which provides that ‘* whenever, by reason of 
the neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vice of his parents, 
a child is growing up without education or salutary control, 
and in circumstances exposing him to lead an idle and disso- 
lute life,” he may be committed to the public authorities of 
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the state, city, or town during his minority, and this is con- 
stantly in use, and many are thus protected. But hundreds 
still need action which is not taken because the cases are not 
reported. 


Ten Tee 


But some good people have said it is wrong thus to break 
the family relation, and it would be better to seek to reform 
the parents and let them retain the children in their own 
homes. But while this reformation is going on shall the chil- 
dren be allowed to suffer? Better, we contend, that the chil- 
dren be rescued, and when the parents have reformed and 
have become fitted to receive them they can be restored. We 
regret to say this seldom happens. Again it is said the child, 
| . when cruelly treated, can make known his suffering. Of 
what avail is the complaint of a child of tender years? If 
they can speak fear would usually control them. Sympathy 
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l for the dumb is praiseworthy, but it is also due to those who 
is can speak but dare not. 

a Not alone by the neglect law is protection and relief secured. 
a The non-support law, enacted by the efforts of the society, 
0 provides that ‘‘ whoever unreasonably neglects to provide for 


the support of his wife or minor child,” may be fined or 
imprisoned in the House of Correction for six months. 
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Under this law many men, who spend their wages in riotous 
living, and neglect to contribute to the support of their fami- 
lies, are punished, or, through fear of imprisonment, furnish 
their wages for home support. Hundreds of men are thus 
controlled, and their children thus get needed care. 

Many children, through the probate courts, secure the 
appointment of suitable guardians. Every boy and girl of 
fourteen years of age have the right, under the law, to nomi- 
nate their own guardian and thus secure proper care and pro- 
tection, and an opportunity to have their wages used for their 
own benefit, instead of being wasted by their drunken parents. 

Peddling by unlicensed minors has been made illegal by a 
law secured after repeated efforts. This law punishes the 
parents and not the child, and it became necessary when it 
was found that many unworthy parents and foreigners would 
put their children into the street to peddle small wares before 
they had been in the country long enough to learn the lan- 
guage. This had the tendency to keep the children out of 
school, in addition to the evils of a street life. Boston has 
recently enacted a new ordinance, with rules for the govern- 
ment of all licensed minors. 

The statutes forbid the performances of children under fif- 
teen in singing, dancing, playing on musical instruments, or 
in acrobatic performances in theatres and dime museums, and 
it has been largely stopped. 

Also the exhibition of deformed children, which was a 
species of wickedness that not only caused suffering to the 
children, but served to perpetuate the evil by the ante-natal 
influence upon women who witnessed it. 

Baby-farms are now controlled by a law, recently enacted, 
requiring them to be licensed. A severe penalty is provided, 
and a leading ** farmer” has just been fined and imprisoned. 


There were death-dealing processes carried on in these estab- 
lishments, by want of proper care, if no worse methods. The 
children thus sacrificed were often, doubtless, unwelcome, and 
their birth and parentage sought to be concealed, but they 
were entitled to life, like other children. 
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For twenty-five dollars one of these ‘‘ keepers” offered to 
take infants and provide for them permanently, if the mother 
desired to cease to care for them, and she need never inquire 
if they were living or dead. That most of them had a brief 
existence there was evidence apparent. 

It is a cause for deep regret that known cases of abuse and 
neglect are not reported by neighbors and others cognizant of 
them, through fear of neighborhood disturbance or dread of 
being called as witnesses. Thus hundreds of children are 
permitted to suffer unrelieved. A higher humanity and greater 
courage would lessen this wrong. Such parties become par- 
ticeps criminis. 

That there is need of more work in this direction is clear, 
and it is now limited by want of means. The society receives 
no aid from state, city, or town, and is dependent entirely 
upon voluntary contributions. That it may some time be 
richly endowed is ardently hoped. 

To give an idea of what was done in 1890 we add the fol- 
lowing statistics from the books of the society : — 


New cases. : ; : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 1,08: 
Number of children involved ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 2,573 
Old cases reinvestigated , , ‘ ; ; 577 
Number of children involved ; ; ; : 1,671 
Total number of children under investigation in the 
year ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,244 
Number of children having intemperate fathers : 2,026 
“6 ‘6 “6 “6 mothers. 1,244 
“6 sé se no fathers ‘ 2 599 
“6 sé se no mothers ‘ ‘ 837 
6 + “s & parent in prison ‘ 467 
“e “e illegitimate. é ‘ A 140 
“6 “c placed in homes, institutions, 
and families . ‘ F ‘ ‘ ; 985 


Cases in court for neglect, non-support, guardian- 
ship, ete. ° ° ‘ . : ° 353 

















THE WORK OF THE HOWARD RELIEF SOCIETY. 


BY KATHERINE IAGAR. 


In the February, 1887, number of Lenp a Hanp a slight, 
but faithful, sketch of «* The Work cf Twelve Women” was 
published. Four years have passed. Through much tribula- 
tion and experience, through failure and disappointment, 
through success as well, we have learned what can be done 
by twelve philanthropic women in a city of fourteen thousand 
five hundred inhabitants to stem the progress of what Herbert 
Spencer calls the ‘‘ coming slavery,” or, better still, to help 
those whom our Saviour left in our keeping when He said, 
‘* Ye have the poor with you always, and whensoever ye will 
ye may do them good.” 

We have now a commodious and comfortable building, 
designed especially for our work, with a light, well-ventilated 
large hall for the industrial school, cloak-room, reception- 
room, an office for the secretary, a room with rows of drawers 
and a closet for storing the clothing that is given to us by the 
better class of our citizens, so that the big coat can be kept 
till the big man needs it, the small dress for the small woman, 
the wrapper for the invalid, the school-girl’s outgrown cloak 
for another school-girl, or the shrunken underflannel for the 
poor, shrunken body that it fits. We have also an income of 
nearly two thousand dollars, increased by the rent of our hall 
for parties, etc., and also by the rent of sleeping-rooms in 
the third story. For these twelve women find that gas, coal, 
even water, must be paid for as in their own homes, constant 
repairs are necessary, and a superintendent, who resides in 
the building and devotes her whole time to this work, must 
have a salary. This good woman, who was a member of our 
committee long before the regular organization of the Relief 
Society, and is now one of the Trustees, not only takes charge 
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of the Mission House, renting the hall and various rooms as 
faithfully as though she received personally the rent, but also, 
what is more important, manages, with an occasional lift from 
the other Trustees when the work becomes too pressing, the 
work among the poor of this city. 

As I prophesied at the end of my first paper, this work is 
now principally for the children. There are two hundred and 
sixty whose faces brighten and whose eyes shine when our 
superintendent appears at the door of the school which they 
attend. However, these children only receive the clothing 
that they need when they bring to her a note from the teacher 
certifying their regular attendance. But whatever machinery 
there is in this is covered by her warm personal interest in 
each child, her appreciation of their scholarship and standing, 
so that the children recognize her motherly interest and love 
her, obeying her least command. One instance she was 
proud of: A boy reprimanded for cigarette-smoking staid 
away from school; his teacher could not induce him to return, 
and finally wrote a note to the superintendent. She went to 
see him, and he returned to school the next morning, promis- 
ing to give up his cigarettes. 

In one primary school which I visited all but five of the 
children in the B class had shoes on their feet that she had 
given them. In another school more than one-half of the 
children had received clothing from our society; and the 
principal of that school told us that the children we aided 
were more regular in attendance, with deportment and schol- 
arship better, than the richer children. They have an incent- 
ive which their comrades lack ; they know that unless recom- 
mended by their teacher they wiil have no shoes to wear, no 
toques, or hoods, or coats. The teacher of still another pri- 
mary school came to thank us for the help we gave her — we 
had thought that the teacher aided us in our care of these 
little ones, but she said she was grateful to us, for now this 
class was regular in attendance and quiet and studious as 
never before in her experience. 

We aid children in every public school in our city — pri- 
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mary, intermediate, grammar, and even high schools. But 
individual cases will show more forcibly the care these chil- 
dren receive. <A blind boy hopes in a few years to support 
himself as an organist. For five years he has received from 
the Relief Society his clothing and travelling expenses; he 
never had had shoes on his feet till we bought him a pair 
when he was sent to the Perkins Institute. <A girl of sixteen, 
whose father and mother, in their ignorance and stupidity, 
have always tried to keep her from obtaining a school educa- 
tion, is now, through the encouragement and aid she receives 
from our society, fitting herself to teach. A boy of twelve, 
who ranks high in his classes, tells us that he shall go through 
college; if he continues to improve he will have this desire 
gratified. In his early boyhood his family received help from 
the Overseer of the Poor. A little girl of eight has a father 
who is a drunken wretch, with a hard-working mother, who 
works in the laundry to support the family. Little Maggie 
never had a new dress till our superintendent gave it to her 
as a prize because she had not been absent or tardy during the 
school year. We help the poor children of Burlington in 
every way possible; we take them to a dentist if an aching 
tooth needs his service, to an oculist if the eyes are inflamed, 
to a physician if they are sick, or to a hospital if they cannot 
receive proper care in their own homes. But, most of all, we 
try to keep them well by keeping their feet dry — quite as 
essential to the health of a child as keeping the powder dry 
is to success in battle. 

But some one, with a fine sneer, asks, ‘* Are all these shoes 
needed? Are you never deceived?” 

I answer, ‘* Do you know that the fathers of these families 
earn one dollar or one dollar and twenty-five cents a day? 
The rent of three rooms is four dollars a month, coal is nearly 
six doilars a ton, and it takes three or four tons to keep a 
fire in one stove during the winter months. The family must 
eat; no child now begs here from door to door for provisions. 
Sometimes the poor father is sick, er is forced to work on 
three-quarters time, or not at all. A good stove costs thirty 
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dollars ; what are these families to do when the old cooking- 
stove fails? They must sometimes buy a new bed or other 
furniture. Where is the money to come from when clothing 
is needed?” 

I called on a family a few days ago; the father earns a dol- 
lar and a quarter a day in a bobbin-shop. He had been sick 
for five days, but was going to work the next day. He had 
six bright, intelligent children, all longing for an education, 
and all going steadily to the public schools, two little ones, 
almost babies, for the mother to take care of at home. She 
varned three dollars a week taking in washing, besides. 

We give this family of children, on condition of regular 
attendance and improvement in school, eighteen pairs of 
shoes every school year. 

This is all wrong; we know it as well as you. Our relief 
is only an alleviation of the misery that ought not to be in 
this free country. The fathers ought to be able to support 
their families without aid from Overseer of the Poor or char- 
itable society. One man told us that in his effort to be inde- 
pendent and support his family of five children he had worked 
three huadred and sixty-five days in the year — Sundays and 
week-days. In the sickness resultant of overwork and hard- 
ship he was forced to receive aid for the first time in his life 
from the Overseer of the Poor. He buried his face in the 
pillow and sobbed as he ‘told us. « My father is fifty-eight 
and he never had help from the poor-master. I am_ thirty- 
five and now I must give up my independence.” 

Whenever we are informed of sickness among the poor our 
good superintendent hurries to their relief. For instance, a 
boy of seventeen, very ill with pneumonia, was kept for days 
wrapped from head to foot in cotton-batting. As soon as he 
was better flannel underwear, new shoes, and stockings were 
provided for him, and through this provident care he is 
restored to health. Medicines are given if the prescription is 
sent by the physician for the poor or any other physician in 
good standing, and milk, beef-tea, fruit, and delicacies are 
sent whenever the patient is too poor to buy them for himself. 
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If any family needs food or fuel application must be made to 
the poor-master, but if our income was sufficient I am afraid 
there would be no use for a poor-master in the city of Bur- 
lington, for we would gladly save many of these families from 
the feeling of degradation that they experience at the sugges- 
tion of relief from the Overseer of the Poor. They recog- 
nize the fact that we try to show them a kind of friendship, 
aiding when distress comes as one friend aids another. 

The Industrial School for girls has increased in numbers 
and improved in every respect. We have an average attend- 
ance of one hundred and twenty — sixteen classes, with five 
or six girls in each class, besides a patch-work class of thirty 
or forty little ones from tive to seven years old, who sew a 
little and plav more. They are ina sunny room with many 
windows; the folding-doors, opening into the large hall, can 
be closed if the romping disturbs the quiet, busy workers 
there. The other girls are always in good order, sewing 
faithfully on undergarments for themselves. We keep our 
school open only fourteen weeks, meeting every Saturday 
afternoon from two to four. The ladies who have charge of 
the different classes, and whose work is entirely voluntary, 
find the work of instructing these girls in sewing very wear- 
ing, and as we give the garments that are made to the girls 
we have not funds to keep on with the work during the whole 
season. Every girl is expected to make out of unbleached 
cotton two chemises and two pairs of drawers for herself. 
The little ones receive three gingham aprons if they come reg- 
ularly. They always have an extra one when they sew their 
patchwork so neatly that they can be transferred into the 
large room. These aprons are made by different women who 
prefer to pay in this way for the shoes or clothing their chil- 
dren have from us. It helps us in another way: these little 
girls have a clean apron to cover their worn dresses, and are 
thus made tidy for the public schools. 

All ticket-giving for good behavior and regular attendance 
has been discarded for years. The tickets were only a nui- 
sance; the children lost them or stole them .from each other. 
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Our books are kept as carefully as those in the public schools, 
and there is never any question about our accuracy. 

We employ a good teacher to train them in singing; we 
have prizes in every class for the best sewing and the greatest 
improvement in sewing. Their kind teachers teach the girls 
to sew neatly, but far beyond the sewing is the moral influence 
that these pure-minded women exercise over their classes. 

So far our schools for the boys have been experimental. 
Boys galore come year after year, delighted with the small 
crumbs they receive. Every year we run a different hobby 
forthem. One winter a boys’ club is formed, which has a 
programme of calisthenics, games, and reading aloud. The 
boys are wildly enthusiastic over the promise of badges, 
which, however, they never get; for though they swarm to 
the hall like bees at the sight of a drop of molasses, their 
teacher, like all philanthropists in this busy world, has too 
much to do, and must perforce drop this work in which he 
succeeds so well. 

Another sets them to work making fancy baskets; they 
patiently try with clumsy fingers to please her, but they can 
only cut the splints, which she must take home and fashion 
into baskets. Naturally she tires soon of her self-imposed 
task. 

Experiments come and go; nothing is permanent except 
the boys. Big ones, little ones, from six to sixteen years of 
age, all ages, all sizes, all ragged, unkempt, and dirty, are 
here forever and forever. 

What shall we do for them? What shall we teach them 
that will make this school a help and a benefit to them, as the 
girls find their sewing-school? We have not money so that 
we can support a manual training-school for them, and if we 
had, probably only a dozen of our boys would be attracted by 
anything of the kind, and there are as many as one hundred 

and fifty whom we would gladly help in as systematic a way 
as we do the girls. 

Of all our bills, I need hardly say that the bill for shoes 
and rubbers is the largest. We can beg cast-off clothing, and 
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it will wear and do good service. But though we are thank- 
ful for old shoes when they are sent to us, for we can use 
them for children who are on probation just entering school, 
we must in most cases provide new shoes for our large family 
of children. 

We know as no one else can our own short-comings, but if 
any one in the city of Burlington gives aid where it is not 
needed it is because no inquiries abeut the destitute, or seem- 
ingly destitute, family are made at the office of the Relief 
Society. The books kept there will show the condition of 
every family unable to take care of itself. 

We often question about the wisdom of aiding the disso- 
lute, the lazy, ‘* shiftless,” 
when they are suffering, and yet were the words of our 
Saviour, ‘* Sick, and ye visited me,” said only of the warthy 


or improvident, and dishonest 


poor? 

While wages for working-men are at the present rate, and 
everything that the poor man needs costs so much; while 
there are so many men out of work that the proprietor of a 
mill can force his employes to rent houses from him whose 
cellars are full of water, and typhoid fever is the result (in 
answer to all remonstrance he can tell them that he will not 
employ them if they move) ; while syndicates and combina- 
tions continue to make slaves of these uneducated men, there 
will be work for a Relief Society. 

The only hope for the future lies in giving the children a 
better chance than their fathers have had. The blessing of a 
good education in the public schools is as free to the poor boy 
as to a rich man’s son. We feel that our work is not in vain 
if through our watchful care the poor children of Burlington, 
instead of begging and wandering about our streets, are kept 
regularly at school. And this has been for five years the 
principal work of the Howard Relief Society. 
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THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


BY OSCAR L. DUDLEY. 


HoMELEss boys in a great city! How do they live? What 
do they eat? Where do they sleep? What shall be done 
with them, and who shall do it ? 

These questions have for years occupied my thoughts by 
day and my dreams by night. Fourteen years’ service with 
the Illinois Humane Society gave me an experience few have 
had. Probably no one has been called upon to investigate 
more cases of cruelly-treated, neglected, or homeless children 
than I have during that time. Many institutions were found 
ready and willing to care for all of these children except the 
so-called ** incorrigible street-boy or waif.” Many of these I 
took to my own home and cared for them, and soon found 
that, with a little moral training and something practical for 
them to do, they would soon develop into as intelligent and 
capable boys as could be found anywhere. I was convinced 
that to benefit these boys permanently it was necessary to 
have legal control over them; that we should have the right 
to remove them from their evil surroundings, reclaiming them 
from vagrant habits and companionship of vice, and to place 
them under moral influences. 

The following are some of the reasons presented to us for 
not massing dependent boys in large cities, where the experi- 
ment has been tried with ill suecess or absolute failure: it 
lacks the power of permanent reform; its tendency is to 
develop beggars ; it has proved in many instances to act as a 
premium on vagrancy. 

We have a class of boys who are migratory waifs. They 
pass from city to city, from New York to New Orleans or 
Chicago, finding a temporary home provided by a generous 
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public, of which they avail themselves for a little while and 
then pass on, thus becoming in time full-fledged, incurable 
tramps. 

In considering the best methods to adopt in dealing with 
this class of boys we found that the great school at Mettray, 


near Tours, France, was the most successful. This school of 


-Mettray is the true parent of all institutions which are 

intended, not merely to punish, but to reform and restore to 
society juvenile delinquents. M. Demetz, a member of the 
Parisian Bar, struck with the evils and hardships attending 
the sending to prison of young and, considering their train- 
ing, scarcely responsible criminals, there to languish hope- 
lessly for a time, emerging worse than before they entered, 
resolved to found a school which should have for its object 
the reformation of this class of children. 

Accordingly, in 1839 the school, or, as it is called, ** The 
Colony of Mettray,” was established. Thus M. Demetz, by 
his assiduous labors and self-devotedness, rendered to France 
one of the greatest benefits that could be conferred on society, 
by proving that by agricultural and other labors of industry, 
together with well-considered rules of organization and disci- 
pline, the neglected and homeless waifs might be enabled to 
occupy an honorable place in society. 

The following principles were emphasized by this school: 
first, it was fundamental that a school for the care of such 
children should be placed on rich and fertile ground ; second, 
the children must be separated into small groups, and ruled 
as much as possible like a family ; third, great attention must 
be paid to moral and religious training; fourth, agriculture, 
with manual training, must be made an important feature ; 
and last, the home should be a perpetual home by caring for 
its children after they pass into the world to do for them- 
selves. 

Just four years ago, becoming fully convinced that these 
were the correct principles to adopt in dealing with this class 
of our children, we began the effort to establish an institution 
which should carry out, as nearly as possible, all of these 
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conditions. Fortunately, the state of Illinois had already 
enacted a law authorizing the establishing of industrial train- 


ing-schools for boys. A few benevolent gentlemen became 
interested in the cause, and a charter was obtained in Feb- 
ruary, 1887, for ‘** The Illinois Industrial Training-School 
for Boys.” With limited means, the public not fully realizing 
the great necessity for such an institution, nothing was done 
until the following June, when the charter members perfected 
the organization, and rented a building surrounded by four 
acres of ground. A competent person was selected as superin- 
tendent, and the announcement was made that the institution 
was open for the reception of the dependent street-boys. 
This was on the 29th day of June, 1887. The following day 
ten boys were sent to the home by our county court, and the 
next day two more came, so that we celebrated our first 
Fourth of July with twelve wild, untamed boys. <A school- 
room was soon fitted up and the boys placed in school. 
Others arrived so rapidly that at the end of six months over 
one hundred boys were in the home. Military drill was intro- 
duced. Shops for broom-manufacturing, shoe-making, wood- 
carving, and other industries were added. But we still lacked 
the farm for our agricultural training, and our quarters were 
already overcrowded. The institution, however, was des- 
tined to experience a sudden and immense increase in its pros- 
perity and usefulness. We found a patron and benefactor in 
the Hon. Milton George, whose name deserves to be held in 
grateful remembrance as long as Chicago shall endure, for his 
noble contribution to this work. Mr. George, who made his 
fortune in the agricultural newspaper business, had long cher- 
ished the idea of establishing some kind of an agricuitural 
school. We heard of his plans, and soon induced him to 
graft his ideas on the Illirois Industrial Training-School for 
Boys. The result was that Mr. George deeded to the school 
a farm of three hundred acres of land, for a new site for the 
institution. This farm is called ‘* Rural Glen,” and lies a 
half-mile west of the village of Glenwood, twenty-three 
miles south of Chicago, on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
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Railroad. It is indeed a beautiful piece of property. The 
surface of the land is rolling, abounding in excellent springs 
of water; it is crossed by two branches of the Calumet River ; 
it has a fertile soil, beautiful groves, and is almost romantic 
in its scenery. The land is estimated to be worth ninety 
thousand dollars, and the improvements on it at the time of 
its conveyance to the school ten thousand dollars more. Mr. 
George gave this property on the single condition that the 
citizens of Chicago should raise forty thousand dollars for the 
erection of buildings suitable for the work of the institution. 
We then applied ourselves to the task of raising the forty 
thousand dollars to obtain this splendid donation, and suc- 
ceeded, although not without an immense amount of hard 
work, as the number of our inmates had been steadily increas- 
ing, and money had to be raised for our current expenses at 
the same time. At lest, however, the land was secured, the 
buildings erected, and the school was moved to its new home 
in June, 1890. The new buildings, aside from those already 
on the farm for agricultural purposes, are seven in number, 
and are arranged in a semi-circle, with the concave side fac- 
ing towards the village. In height they are all two stories 
and a basement, and are built of rough brick on stone founda- 
tions, and are given as much beauty in design as the material 
admits of. The Administration-building stands in the center, 
and contains the offices, reception-rooms, kitchen, laundry, 
bakery, oflicers’ and employes’ dining-rooms, and the great din- 
ing-room for the children of the entire institution. One hun- 
dred feet to the rear of the Administration-building is the 
Armory, the main floor of which is devoted to military-drill 
and the Gymnasium, and the upper floor to the training- 
schools in wood-work. Here the sloyd system can be seen 
in full blast, together with wood-carving and ordinary carpen- 
tering, and there is also a shoe-shop, where all the repairing 
for the institution is done. From forty to fifty boys are daily 
given instruction in these departments. At present there are 
two cottages on each side of the Administration-building 


which cost about five thousand dollars each. The main floor 
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of each cottage contains a parlor, care-taker’s room, boys’ 
wardrobe and lavatory, large reading-room and library for 
the boys, and a sewing-room, while the upper floor is devoted 
to sleeping-rooms, one of which is the teacher’s room, and six 
rooms for the boys, each accommodating six pupils, making 
room for thirty-six boys in each cottage. The basement of each 
cottage is fitted up as a play-room for the pupils in cold and 
stormy weather. The furniture and appointments are of beau- 
tiful design, and the boys are made to feel that this is a real 
home rather than an institution. At the north end of the 
semi-circle stands the school-house,-almost as large as the 
Administration-building, containing four school-rooms for as 
many grades of scholars, and fitted up with all modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience of the pupils. The 
extensive lawn in front of these buildings has been graded, 
and laid out in plats, walks, and drives, and will soon become 
a beautiful piece of landscape gardening. 

We have already received and cared for more than five hun- 
dred and fifty boys, but as it is not thought best to keep them 
in an institution longer than to fit them for homes in private 
families, and the private homes can be found for them, over 
three hundred of these boys have been placed in such homes, 
mostly in Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, while others have 
been restored to friends, thus leaving in the home at the pres- 
ent time one hundred and sixty-seven boys.’ Almost daily 
new recruits are received from the courts, and additional cot- 
tages are already needed. 

It is fully understood that this home was established for the 
purpose of caring for and providing a home for the dependent 
and homeless street-boys, who, from age, vicious habits, and 
surroundings, were not eligible for existing institutions. 

The following is the section of our state law defining what 
constitutes a dependent boy, and what must be set forth in 
the petition to bring him before the court: ‘79. Petition 
to Establish Dependency — Parties. Src. 3. Any responsible 
person, a resident of any county in this state, may petition the 
county court, or any court of record in said county, to inquire 
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into the alleged dependency of any boy then within the 
county, and every boy who shall come within the following 
description shall be considered a dependent boy, viz.: Every 
boy who frequents any street, alley, or other place, for the 
purpose of begging or receiving alms; every boy who shall 
have no permanent place of abode, proper parental care or 
guardianship ; every boy who shall not have sufficient means 
of subsistence, or who from other cause shall be a wanderer 
through the streets and alleys or other public places; and 
every boy who shall live with, or frequent the company of, 
or consort with, reputed thieves or other vicious persons. 
The petitioner shall also state the name of the father and 
mother of the boy, if living and if known, or if either be 
dead, the name of the survivor if known; and if neither the 
father nor mother of the boy be living, or to be found in the 
county, or their names to be ascertained, then the name of 
the guardian if there be one. If there be a parent living 
whose name can be ascertained, or a guardian, the petition 
shall set forth, not only the dependency of the boy, but shall 
also show either that the parents or parent or guardian are or 
is not fit persons or person to have the custody of such boy, 
or that, if fit, the father, mother, or guardian consents or 
consent to the boy being found dependent. Such petition shall 
be veritied by oath upon the belief of the petitioner, and upon 
being filed the judge of the court shall have the boy named in 
the petition brought before him for the purpose of determin- 
ing the application in said petition contained, and for the 
hearing of such petition the county court shall be considered 
always open.” 

Upon the filing of the petition the alleged dependent boy 
is brought before the court and a jury of twelve men, who 
proceed to hear the case. If found dependent by the jury 
the court orders his commitment to the Training-School, and 
appoints one of its officers the guardian of the boy, and he is 
immediately tuken to the school. These boys are usually the 
children of unfortunate, dissipated, or vicious parents, who 
have left them to roam the streets, sleep wherever they can 
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find shelter, learn to beg or steal almost necessarily from the 
force of circumstances. They are serving an apprenticeship 
which will fit them almost inevitably for a life of crime. 
Their associations lead them unavoidably into contact with the 
criminal classes. [Experience has shown that these boys are as 
intelligent and as capable of receiving a training for lives of 
usefulness as the average of more fortunate children. 

The training-school is in no sense a prison, having no bolts 
nor bars, but instead the boys are governed by love and kind- 
ness, it being our aim to cultivate in them good manners, 
cleanliness of person, decency of language, habits of industry, 
and an appreciation of good morals and honesty, thus fitting 
them for entrance into homes where they can grow to man- 
hood, and develop the essential qualities of good citizenship. 

All who are interested in the homeless street, or incorrigi- 
ble, children should pay a visit to this home and see the 
orderly, well-behaved boys helping to make a home for them- 
selves. We believe, with the beautiful farm of three hundred 
acres, new buildings just completed, and others added as 
required, the homeless street-boys of our state can be prop- 
erly cared for, and saved before they have really become 
criminals, so that there will be no need for Reform Schools. 

Teach the boys trades; not only educate the head, but the 
hand as well; make them skilled workmen at some trade or 
calling ; then you can send them out to fight life’s battles hon- 
orably and successfully. The system we have adopted is to 
save the children. It is preventive and natural. It is 
humane, and humanity and economy have no conflict. Pre- 
vention is safe and economical. Reformation is uncertain, 
and punishment never restores self-respect. It is better to 
save than to reform or punish a child. These boys yield 
readily to kindly influences almost without exception. Their 
little hearts are not yet hardened. - The good in the nature 
of the street-boy, as of other boys, predominates the bad if it 
is given an opportunity. 


THE PROPOSED PARENTAL SCHOOL FOR 
TRUANTS.* 


CHAPTER 282, Section 1, of the Acts of Massachusetts of 
1886 reads as follows: ‘*'The city of Boston shall forthwith, 
upon being requested thereto by the School Committee of said 
city, establish on the mainland, at some place removed from 
institutions occupied by criminal or vicious persons, a parental 
school for the confinement, discipline, and instruction of 
minor children convicted in the county of Suffolk under sec- 
tions ten and twelve of chapter forty-eight of the Public Stat- 
utes” (i. e. for truancy). 

Every year since this act was passed the School Committee 
has requested the city of Boston to establish this parental 
school, so-called, in order that it might be distinguished from 
criminal institutions, but the city has now complied with the 
request. 

For two successive years attempts have been made to 
amend the act by inserting the word ‘‘adult” before the 
words ‘* criminal or vicious persons,” so that there would be 
nothing in the law to prevent the city from removing to the 
mainland at the same time with the truants all the boys in the 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. Indeed, the 
law would not forbid the intermingling of the two classes, 
though it is but just to the present members of the board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions to add that it would be 
their intention to keep the two classes quite as separate as 
they are now at Deer Island. The supporters of the proposed 
amendment urge that juvenile offenders as well as truants 
ought to be removed from the criminal institutions at Deer 
Island. ‘They affirm that there is no difference between the 
two classes of boys; that the truant is as much a criminal as 








* This Parental School (public) should not be confused with a certain 
scheme for establishing a Parental Home (private) recently proposed. 
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the juvenile offender, and so will not suffer injury if placed in 
the same enclosure with him. 

The remonstrants oppose the change in the law because 
they are convinced that the truant is not a criminal and should 
not be subjected to the contaminating influences of a criminal 
class. They assert (and on this point there is a unanimous 
expression of opinion from the School Committee, truant offi- 
cers, and others who have studied the matter carefully,) that 
there is a class of truant boys who are not criminals, and 





under existing conditions are not sent to the truant school ; 
that it is this class which the parental school is intended to 





help, that they may not become criminals, and that the reason 
why the Commissioners of Public*Institutions can see no dif- 
ference between the two classes is plainly because they com- 
pare the House of Reformation boy with the present Truant 





School boy, whom they assume to represent the truant class. 
| Whether this is a fair assumption may be shown by a brief 
. examination of the present method of dealing with truants. 

Any one who has an opportunity to observe the attitude of 





truant officers and judges in whose hands the fate of the tru- 
ant rests, will readily understand why the boys now in the 
Truant School are not the truants pure and simple. IKnow- 
, fe ing the stigma which the name of ‘* Deer Island” gives, and 
, 4 seeing the class of boys with whom a truant will be sur- 


rounded in the Truant School at Deer Island, the oflicers are 


» 

. loth to complain of a boy until he has become a confirmed 
f . truant. By this time the boy has been on the street enough 
0 to learn the ways, and, of course, the vices, of the boys who 


5 are to be found there. But even then, after he is taken before 
3] the judge of the municipal court, he is not sent to the Truant 
School unless he is a ** bunker-out,” or displays traits which 


8 

r mark him as the sort of boy who will not be degraded by 
e contact with Deer Island boys. Moreover, many boys known 
8 3 to be guilty of criminal acts are complained of for truancy, 
; ] and sent to the Truant School in order that the lesser offence 


may be recorded against them. It is clear, therefore, that 
there is no ground for the assumption that the Truant School 
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boy represents the class of boy for which the School Commit- 
tee seeks, to establish the Parental School. 

In his tenth annual report issued in March, 1890, the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools refers to this matter in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘For simple truancy the treatment now is 
altogether too severe. * * * If there were a Parental 
School properly located and managed, commitments to this 
might be made much earlier in the career of truancy. Such 
treatment would be much more likely to save the truants 
themselves, and would undoubtedly prevent much truancy 
which now occurs because of the long postponement of the 
only effectual remedy — confinement.” 

With one exception, namely, the provision made in Section 
3, that this new school shall be under the general charge of 
the Directors of Public Institutions of Boston, the law of 1886 
expresses the wishes of the School Committee. And they are 
opposed to any change which would enable the city, merely 
for the sake of economy, to place the juvenile offenders in or 
near the school for truants. 


HOME AGAIN. 


CuoAPTERS XII. and XIII. are necessarily omitted from this issue, and 
will be found in the June number of LEND a HANpb. 























NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 


Tue Eighteenth National Conference of Charities and Correction 
will convene on Wednesday evening, May 13, and remain in session 
until Wednesday evening, May 20, 1891. 

The object of the conference is to collect, compare, and diffuse 
information respecting every description of charitable, penal, and 
reformatory enterprises, both public and private. Its delegates are 
earnest and practical men and women, some actively concerned in 
such work, and others who, while occupying no official station, are 
interested as philanthropists and good citizens. Among them are 
members of boards of state charities, superintendents and trustees 
of benevolent institutions, directors and officers of charitable asso- 
ciations, wardens and directors of prisons and reformatories. 

They meet to learn from and to teach each other about new 
methods of work and better and more economical administration. 
Here the freest and most impartial discussions prevail. Here are 
brought the results of experiment, by which each may learn by the 
reports of the others’ success or failure. 

Every one who belongs to any of the classes mentioned above is a 
member ex-officio, and is most cordially invited to attend. 

A special and urgent invitation is also extended to the governors 
of states and territories not having state boards of charities to 
appoint special state delegates by whom they may be represented. 

Arrangements for the usual reduced rates have been made with 
several of the railroad companies, and every effort will be male by 
the committee to make the delegates comfortable. 

The topics of Public Out-door Relief, Treatment of Insane, Child 
Problem in Cities, Hospitals, Co-operation of Women in the Man- 
agement of Charitable, Penal, and Correctional Institutions will be 
presented by people who well understand their subjects and are 
fitted to speak with authority. Ample time will be given for discus- 
sion after each paper is read. 

Our readers are referred for circulars and further information to 
the seeretary, Alexander Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D. 


On Sunday, the 29th day of March, 1891, Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D. D., died at his home in East 19th Street, New 
York City. Many speakers and writers have eloquently 
described the accomplishments of the illustrious scholar, 
divine, and philanthropist. It only remains for LENp a Hanp 
to bear its tribute to the faithful and courageous service ren- 
dered the cause of law and order by Dr. Crosby. 

For generations our legislatures have been enacting laws 
placing restrictions upon the liquor traffic, but the meeting of 
citizens held in Dr. Crosby’s parlors on the 16th day of 
March, 1877, was one of the very first ever held by citizens 
to assume their duty in regard to the enforcement of such 
laws. Out of that meeting there grew ‘* The Society for the 
Prevention of Crime,” with Dr. Crosby as president, Peter 
Cooper and ex-Mayor Wickham as vice-presidents, and with 
an executive committee consisting of some of the most promi- 
nent gentlemen in the city of New York. Several branch soci- 
eties were soon organized in the city of New York, and many 
public meetings were held, and public attention was strongly 
directed to the almost universal violation of law by the saloon- 
keepers. Dr. Crosby was in the habit of claiming that the 
formation of the Society for the Prevention of Crime was the 
beginning of the organization of law-enforcement associations 
throughout the country, and without doubt it is the oldest 
organization of this character now in existence. From the 
day of its foundation down to the day of his death Dr. 
Crosby continued to be the president of the society, and dur- 
ing this time he exerted an influence against the lawless class 
in New York beyond that of any other man. He was more 
feared and more disliked by the law-breakers than any other 
man in the great city. In the third annual report of Dr. 
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Crosby’s society, made in 1879, occur these words: ‘* There 
are few persons outside of the police authorities, even the 
oldest and most observing residents, who are aware of the 
character, variety, and extent of the ways and means which 
lie at the foundation of all crime —the unbridled licensing of 
tippling-shops, and the allurements adopted for the attraction, 
amusement, and interest of their patrons; the devices of 
gambling, the swindling of lotteries, the temptations of pool- 
selling, the indecent display offered at low concert-saloons, 
ball-rooms, and other places of amusement, and the bold sys- 
tem of inveiglement of young girls for purposes of prostitu- 
tion, form some of the more prominent and successful. To 
counteract these vile influences, and to banish them as far as 
possible from the community, is the object of this society.” 
And during all the intervening years Dr. Crosby personally 
gave much of his time to efforts to counteract these evils, 
which are sapping the foundation of society. Ina card writ- 
ten by Dr. Crosby and published in May, 1879, he spoke as 
follows: ‘* Public opinion is right and strong. It only needs 
to be expressed. New Yorkers do not believe in a liberty 
which breaks law, but they look to the officers of the law to 
enforce law.” In concluding his report for the year 1880 
Dr. Crosby said of his society: ‘*It will push forward in 
the enterprise it has undertaken, determined that no energy 
shall be unspent, no amount of patient labor unbestowed, 
until the great object for which it was instituted shall be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and our city saved from systematic 
law-breaking which threatens to destroy its moral and _ finan- 
cial prosperity.” 

When the Citizens’ Law and Order League of the United 
States was formed, on the 22d day of February, 1883, Dr. 
Crosby became one of the members of the executive commit- 
tee, and his great influence and his kind counsel proved a 
tower of strength to the new organization in its early days. 
No more beautiful tribute has been paid to Dr. Crosby than 
that contained in the concluding remarks of Dr. Taylor at his 
funeral, who spoke as follows : — 
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‘« Farewell for a season, loved and honored brother. Thou 
wert one of God’s own mailed knights, arrayed in the pano- 
ply of Heaven, with girdles of truth and breast-plate of right- 
eousness, and shoes of readiness, and shield of faith, and 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. It was thine 
to wrestle against ‘the rulers of the darkness of this world’ 
with courage and constancy and no mean success. Rest in 
thy Master’s presence. Lay by the hope helmet for the glory 
crown. Put away the sword for the palm; take thy place 
among the conquerors by the cross, and when we, thy com- 
panions, have to write the ‘ finally’ in our life discourse, may 
each of us, like thee, be able to say ‘God is with me’ in 
that honest hour, and that will be the sure prelude that we 
shall be, as thou art, with God.” 

In the cause of law and order, as in all movements inaugu- 
rated by mankind, the leaders must fall, as Dr. Crosby has 
fallen, but their places must be taken, and they are taken by 
others, and the good work continues. Those who take up 
the work are strengthened in their efforts by the example of 
those who have gone before, and so long as the organizations 
exist for the purpose of securing the enforcement of laws 
intended to protect society and to foster the morals of the 
people, Dr. Crosby’s name will be remembered and revered. 
It is true that there were many who differed with Dr. Crosby 
in regard to methods best suited to advance temperance 
reform; but many harsh words would have remained unspoken 
if those who uttered them could have understood the man 
and the circumstances which surrounded him. He labored in 
the great city of New York, where the conditions differed 
widely from those in Boston and other places. All who knew 
him knew that he was for the right always, that he was fear- 
less in defending it, and the temperance cause has sustained a 
great loss in losing Dr. Crosby, however much some of the 
leaders of the temperance movement may think otherwise. 











LAW AND LAW ENFORCEMENT IN CANADA.* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — The Canadian 
delegates to this convention warmly appreciate the great kind- 
ness that you have so generously shown them since their 
arrival. We are thankful that we can meet you here in earn- 
est effort for the welfare of our common humanity, and that 
under the inspiration of that ennobling motive all sectional 
differences and unworthy jealousies are entirely forgotten, and 
let us hope forever lost. You were in earnest last night when 
you sang ‘** God Save the Queen ;” 
sympathy with yours as Rev. Dr. Hale called up those thrill- 
ing reminiscences of your country’s fierce and noble struggle 
for the freedom of all the members of God’s great family ; 
and every one of us said a hearty ‘*amen” to the grand politi- 


our hearts were stirred in 


cal creed that you, sir, stated with so much clearness, and 
supported with argument that was absolutely irresistible. 

You have asked me to take as the starting-point of my 
speech the sublime doctrine embodied in the matchless classic 
maxim, ‘* Salus populi suprema est lex ;” let me place next to 
it the motto I see on the printed documents of this society, 
‘¢ We ask only obedience to the law,” and we shall have a 
forcible statement of the objects of the International Law and 
Order League. This organization has been formed to secure 
the full recognition of that ** supreme law” by bota the Leg- 
islative and Executive Departments of Civil Government. 


A BROAD PLATFORM. 


The platform of this League is very broad. There is room 
on it for every creed and nationality. In this distinctive feat- 
ure there is a vast potentiality of usefulness and success. In 
the work we have undertaken no partisanship nor sectionalism 


*A speech made by F.S. Spence of Toronto at the annual meeting of 
the International Law and Order League, Pittsburg, November, 1890. 
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should ever be recognized. The best citizens of your coun- 
try and of ours desire the order that comes through law, and 
believe in the law through which is secured that order. Here 
Democrats, and Republicans, and Conservatives, and Liberals, 
and representatives of every other party, can unite against 
the common foe —the law-defier. Here Catholic and Prot- 
estant may fight shoulder to shoulder for ‘*God and Home 
and Country.” You have a mighty auxiliary to moral reform 
work when you can claim undisputedly the co-operation of 
the universal Christian Church. There are many clergymen 
who, while they will not interfere with so-called ‘ politics,” 
will never fail to inculeate obedience to the civil authority. 
What an aid to our friends here from the Province of Quebec 
must be that recently-issued pastoral letter of His Eminence 
Cardinal Taschereau, in which he says : — 

‘¢ The civil authority has established certain laws relative 
to the issue of licenses and the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Municipal councillors and other officers charged to see these 
laws enforced will one day have to answer before God for the 
negligence and weakness they may show in the discharge of 
their duties. It is a mortal sin to grant licenses where they 
are not necessary, where they may introduce or increase a 
disorder which ruins body and soul. * * * All who favor 
in any way this illicit trade [in strong drink], for example, 
in aiding the sellers by concealing liquors in their houses or 
elsewhere, or permitting them to be concealed, or by helping 
to transport them in order to evade the law, are also exceed- 
ingly guilty. We declare that all these sins, past or future, 
shall be reserved cases to the Archbishop and his two Vicars 
General, so that no other priest can grant absolution therefor 
without special permission to that effect in each case.” 

Yes, our platform is broad. May we not hail it as the har- 
binger of the coming time when on many other lines of effort 
the forces that make for righteousness will not be hindered by 
the sectionalism that hampers them to-day ? 





LEND A HAND. 


LAW AND ORDER IN CANADA. 


You have asked me to give you some account of the condition 
and results of law-enforcement in Canada. The task of mak- 
ing comparisons that are not flattering to our friends in the 
United States is not a pleasant one, and seems specially out of 
place at a time when you are heaping upon us foreigners such 
generous hospitality. There is no danger, however, that you 
will misunderstand our motives. Though your kindness 
towards us and your anxiety to have a better condition of 
affairs in your own country may impel you to some exaggerated 
praise and criticism, it is true that in our country generally, and 
in our large cities particularly, there is a more honest enforce- 
ment of law, and a more implicit obedience to law, than there 
is on your side of the dividing-line. Some of the causes thet 
combine to produce this result I shall refer to very briefly. 


A LIMITED LIQUOR-TRAFFIC, 


The first of these is the fact that the liquor-traffic is less 
extensive, Wealthy, and influential in Canada than in the 
United States. Canada has a lower per capita consumption 
of liquor than has any other European or American commu- 
nity. Great Britain drinks annually about thirty-four and a 
half gallons of liquor for every man, woman, and child of 
her population. France is credited with not less than thirty 
gallons. Germany drinks about as much. The consumption 
in the United States for 1889 was nearly fourteen gallons. 
The same year Canada consumed only about four gallons. 
The liquor-traffic is law-defying and productive of law-break- 
ing. Most of the work of Law and Order Leagues is effort to 
compel this business to respect, or at least to obey, the many 
laws that exist for its repression. This work is the more 
necessary because the lawlessness of the liquor-traffic works 
more injury to society than does any other form of law-break- 
ing. This traffic, to the extent to which it remains, is the 
enemy of law and order in our country as in yours. It fights 
those whose duty it is to see the law obeyed; it attacks them 
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with the methods of the incendiary, the dynamiter, and the 
assassin. Law-enforcement grows easier as this traffic grows 
less. In very much of Canada prohibition now prevails. In 
a great part of the Provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Manitoba, all liquor- 
selling is outlawed by rigid measures of Local Option. In 
the other two provinces, Ontario and British Columbia, public 
sentiment against the business is steadily growing. In 1875 
the Province of Ontario had six thousand one hundred and 
eighty-five persons licensed to sell intoxicating liquor. Last 
year it had only three thousand five hundred and sixty, 
although the population had very greatly increased. Then 
the city of Toronto, with a population of probably seventy 
thousand, had five hundred and thirty licenses; to-day, with 
over two hundred thousand population, it has only two hun- 
dred and fifteen licenses. While the number of licenses 
has beeu growing smaller the privileges conferred by license 
have been very much curtailed. Hours of sale are limited, 
und other restrictive measures hold the liquor power in check 
to an extent that much facilitates public order and law- 
enforcement. 


THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM. 


In the second place it is respectfully submitted that the 
political system in operation in Canada is better adapted than 
is that of the United States, to secure respect for law on the 
one hand and honest administration of law on the other. One 
of the distinguishing features of this system is that, as a rule, 
while the men to whom is committed the making of laws are 
elected, the men charged with the enforcement of these laws 
are appointed. Judges, sheriffs, inspectors, official prose- 
cutors, police officers, and constables, are all appointed, and 
hold their positions for life, or during good conduct. Their 
promotion depends upon length of service and fidelity to 
duty. Such officers are never afraid of the liquor vote. The 
political prejudices or lawless character of a section of the 
community cannot interfere with the carrying out of the 
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expressed will of the majority of the people, as embodied in 
a national or provincial statute. The actual object of popular 
government is thus more effectually attained than it could be 
if the electorate had in their hands the direct control of the 
judicial and executive, as well as of the legislative, depart- 
ments of government. 

Take, for example, the police force of the city of Toronto, 
numbering about two hundred and eighty men. ‘The entire 
control of this force is in the hands of a Board of Commis- 
sioners composed of (1) the county judge, an officer appointed 
by the Crown for life or good conduct, (2) the city police 
magistrate, an officer holding his position on the same terms, 
and (3) the mayor of the city, who is elected by the people 
at large. Of course in every organization there will be some 
unworthy characters, but as a rule the members of the Toronto 
police force are good men. The Police Commissioners appoint 
new men when needed, on their merits and because of their 
qualifications for the position. When once appointed the 
men are promoted for meritorious discharge of duty and 
length of service. All the combined liquor power of Toronto 
could not secure the appointment or dismissal of a single offi- 
cer. The interest of the men is entirely in the honest discharge 
of their duty. The deputy chief of police is an official in one 
of our Baptist churches, an earnest Christian man and a sound 
prohibitionist. Inspector Archibald*, who is here to-day, is 
a local preacher and class-leader in the Methodist Church. 
Many other officers of our force stand equally high in the 
respect of their co-religionists. Sixty-eight of the men date 
their appointments back as far as 1880, or further, and there 
is not one who has attained the grade of sergeant whose 
appointment on the force is of later date than 1877. While 
we thus are certain that only good and experienced men will 
rise, it is also true that men who are deserving and _persever- 
ing are certain of promotion and of permanent good positions. 





* Inspector Archibald made one of the most instructive addresses deliv- 
ered at the last meeting of the International Law and Order League. 
— EpIror. 
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Let it be distinctly borne in mind that this system is not 
imposed on the Canadian people by outside authority. It has 
been deliberately chosen by them, and it is the people as a 
whole who have decided that the execution of the law should 
be no weaker, nor more inconstant, nor more local, than is its 
enactment. An officer of the law is the servant of the nation, 
and should never be at the mercy of a small section of the 
people that may be in temporary hostility to the policy, or 
purpose, or authority of the people as a whole. 

In their method of enforcing law Canadian officials seem to 
have more respect for the object and intention of the legisla- 
tion they administer than do some of your officers. That 
this is not because of any less regard for the personal liberty 
of the citizen is made manifest by the fact that your officers 
here make arrests in very many cases for simple offences,. 
arrests which would in Canada be deemed outrageous. With 
us @ summons to appear before a magistrate is issued and 
obeyed, where you would subject the supposed person to the 
ignominy of arrest. It may be that this system of arresting 
is not general in the United States, but it exists in this city to 
an extent that seems to us absolutely oppressive. 

The criminal law of Canada is uniform. It is national, 
while that of the United States is to a great extent local. 
Your nation is a federation in which each of a number of com- 
monwealths has surrendered a portion of its power to be 
exercised, for the benefit of the whole, by the representatives 
of the whole. The unsurrendered remainder of power 
remains with the individual states. In Canada the Dominion 
is, politically speaking, the primary organization, which is 
divided into provinces, whose power and authority are fixed 
by statute, and any undetermined remainder of power is 
vested in the central government. Our National Parliament 
has more extensive and comprehensive duties and responsibili- 
ties than has your Congress. From this we have the advan- 
tage of uniformity of criminal law and administration of 
justice throughout the country, and this facilitates law-enforce- 
ment and also helps well-meaning citizens in law-observance. 
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It will readily be seen that it is easier to secure general Sab- 


bath observance, the suppression of gambling, lotteries, 
bawdy-houses, and other forms of evil with which Law and 
Order Leagues are concerned, when we have uniform law 
relating to these matters thoughout the Dominion. 

The coutrol of the liquor-traffic is, however, given to our 
Provincial Legislatures, although the Dominion Parliament 
retains power to enact prohibitory legislation. 

The heads of the different departments of national adminis- 
tration of government, who collectively constitute the Execu- 
tive Council and advise the governor-general, have seats in, 
and are responsible to, the Dominion Parliament. The same 
rule applies to provincial heads of governmental departments. 
The National Government (1. e., the Executive Council) 
appoints our judges. The provincial governments and legisla- 
tures exercise police powers, which to some extent are dele- 
gated to municipal councils. We have practically manhood 
suffrage, but with such restrictive features that no itinerant or 
newly-imported elements could get the upper hand of the 
stable community. We have a ballot system very much like 
that of Australia, which is absolutely secret and is a most 
effective safeguard against any kind of fraud. In most of 





our provinces single women have the municipal franchise on 
the same terms as men. 

It will readily be seen that many of these distinctive feat- 
ures are of special value in securing to us a comparatively 
strong and pure form of self-government. 


GOOD CITIZENS ACTIVE. 


In the third place the enforcement of law is greatly facili- 
tated by the fact that good men and women assert themselves, 
take part, and secure recognition, in municipal, provincial, 
and national politics. Take the legislature of my own prov- 
ince to-day,—more than one-half of its members will be 
found to be church-members and total abstainers, many of 
them are among the foremost Christian workers of their 
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respective constituencies. A drunken member of the Ontario 
Legislature would be a rare spectacle, and a liquor-bar would 
not be tolerated in our Legislative Assembly Building. 


THE TORONTO LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


Law and Order Leagues are not common in Canada. They 
operate in some large cities. Their work is mainly the sup- 
porting of regular officials, rather than the carrying on of 
independent prosecutions. They also do good work in secur- 
ing a steady advance in legislation. Other organizations 
co-operate on this line. A few facts concerning the history 
of the Toronto League are presented. 

This organization was formed about ten years ago. It was 
then called the ‘‘ Society for the Suppression of Vice.” 
Previous to the time named the law against vice was defect- 
ive, and even the existing legislation was not well enforced. 
Houses of ill-fame flourished. The law against gambling 
was so lax that ‘‘ bucket-shops” were in full swing. The 
liquor laws were away behind public sentiment. A promi- 
nent brewer asserted that in one thousand places liquor was 
sold illegally. County Attorney Fenton, a grand man, since 
dead, and Police Inspector Archibald, who is here to-day, 
were the chief promoters of the new society. It did good 
work. Amendments to the Anti-Lottery Law were secured, 
and also additional power to deal with the social evil. The 
Dominion Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor-Traftic 
secured more stringent anti-liquor laws. Even while the city 
grew in population its moral tone rapidly improved. <A _ lot- 
tery was started in a neighboring city, large prizes were 
offered and drawn, much of the business relating thereto 
being transacted in Toronto. Our law allows any person to 
sue for and recover money thus obtained. Mr. Thomson, the 
secretary of our society, entered action against the prize-win- 
ners. He collected from them a large sum of money, which 
has made us able to carry on much work, and which is not all 
exhausted yet. That was the end of the lottery business. 
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Five years ago ‘‘ the strings hung loose” in our municipal 
government. We nominated for mayor the best man we could 
secure, Mr. W. H. Howland, and elected him by an over- 
whelming vote. We elected a council to support him. There 
are enough good men in any community to do this if they can 
only be roused to action. Mr. Howland’s position on our 
Police Commission gave us new strength. Inspector Archi- 
bald was placed in control of a special police department, still 
in active operation, having charge of the suppression of vice 
and the protection of women and children. Legislation against 
‘* bucket-shops ” was secured. Law-enforcement grew more 
and more effective. Under our local option powers the new 
council largely reduced the liquor-traffic. To-day our city 
has a population of over two hundred thousand, yet we have 
only one hundred and fifty licensed bar-rooms and _ fifty 
licensed liquor-shops. Illicit liquor-selling is rare, and is 
persistently prosecuted and prevented. Houses of ill-fame 
are comparatively few, and their business is so fraught with 
danger of exposure and punishment for both inmates and fre- 
quenters that it does not flourish as in most large cities. 
‘¢ Bucket-shops” are absolutely unknown. On Sundays every 
place of business is closed, no newspapers are sold, no cigars, 
or candies, or liquor, are offered for sale, no barber-shops are 
open excepting one or two that run part of the day inside the 
large hotels, no street-car runs, the churches are full, the 
streets are quiet. The Sabbath is a day of rest. 

It was predicted that the repression of houses of ill-fame 
would lead to an increase in the number of houses of assigna- 
tion and an increase in street-walking. The reverse of this 
prediction has come to pass. Our police officials and our 
philanthropic workers among the depraved classes will bear 
me out in the statement that the latter-named evils are less 
prevalent to-day than they were when places of known ill- 
repute plied their disgraceful business with little interference. 
Students of sociology may theorize about the wherefore of this 
coincidence. There stand the indisputable facts. 

It is worthy of note, in passing, that in our work in Toronto 
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we have the hearty co-operation on many lines of the potent 
organization of the Knights of Labor and similar institutions. 
Our working-men appreciate the Suuday of rest. They 
dread the thin edge of the wedge which will open the way for 
the oppressing imposition of seven days’ work for six days’ 


wages. 

Do not misunderstard me as asserting that Toronto is not 
cursed with immorality and vice. We have a licensed liquor- 
traffic, with its attendant evils. We have an unlicensed 
liquor-traffic, carried on to some extent in secrecy and in peril. 
We have debauchery enough to make our hearts sick, and stir 
us to consecrated effort on every possible line of hopeful 
reform work. We simply claim that although our city has 
had a marvellously rapid growth in wealth and population, 
the evils named are less to-day than they were when our laws 
were more lax and less honestly enforced, and that they are 
less than in places where laws are more lax and enforcement 
less rigid. 

Nor would we for a moment claim that law will take the 
place of the only power that can free a man from the bondage 
of evil, and make him the loyal, happy, and useful citizen 
that only a true Christian can be. It is true, however, that 
the legal repression of vice will open a wider and more hope- 
ful field for the Gospel missionary, and will do much to pre- 
vent the subsequent nullification of the good with which his 
labors have been crowned. ‘Toronto is studded with mission 
centres. Their religious influence helps to develop the moral 
tone that strengthens, and is strengthened by, honest law- 
enforcement. 

Statistics might be produced of convictions for illicit liquor- 
selling and arrests for drunkenness in the city of Toronto, 
and these facts might be quoted as evidence that the law was 
broken to a large extent. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, as Ilon. Mr. Burton wisely remarked last evening, that 
the court record is often more the measure of law-enforcement 
than evidence of law-violation. Up to the present time this 
year Inspector Archibald has secured sixty-three convictions 
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of illicit liquor-sellers in our city, and yet there is no doubt 
that illicit liquor-selling is at a minimum in Toronto as com- 
pared with other places. We have an average of nearly five 
thousand arrests for drunkenness annually. This is simply 
because we still follow the absurd and useless system of 
arresting men for drunkenness and punishing them with the 
standard penalty — ‘‘ one dollar and costs, or thirty days,” a 
system which probably never resulted in the reformation of a 
single offender. 

Allow me to say just here that our provincial government 
is about initiating legislation to deal with this evil of habitual 
drunkenness in a very sensible fashion. The fact is recog- 
nized that confirmed inebriety has become a disease, requiring, 
in most cases, supervision and restraint from temptation to 
secure recovery. The government purposes instituting indus- 
trial homes, the inmates of which, while under restraint and 
supervision, are not to be treated as prisoners, although 
required to work for their own benefit and support. <A_ per- 
son convicted of drunkenness a third time is to be committed 
to one of these homes for a minimum term of say six months. 
His surroundings and the influences brought to bear upon him 
will all be of an elevating character. If the six-months term 
fails to effect a reformation a second commitment will be for a 
much longer time. To this home persons may commit them- 
selves voluntarily, or, even though not arrested, may be com- 
mitted for habitual drunkenness by information duly laid and 
sustaining evidence in a competent court. Of course the 
system is new with us, but from it we expect important 
results, and its working will be watched with a great deal of 
interest. 

An episode in the struggle between the liquor-traflic and 
our Law and Order League may be of interest to you. In 
1885 a wealthy brewer of our city grew impatient under the 
restrictions imposed upon his business through the combined 
results of rigid law-enforcement, the extension of prohibition 
under local option laws, and a vigorously pressed Blue-Rib- 
bon movement. | He tried to stem the deluge by placing on 
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the market a beverage which he named ‘+ Blue-Ribbon Beer,” 
and which, though it was a fermented liquor, he claimed to be 
non-intoxicating. It was sold freely in prohibition territory, 
and in other places by persons who had no licenses to sell 
intoxicants. Inspector Archibald promptly stepped to the 
front with a batch of prosecutions. We are fortunate in 
Toronto in having a police magistrate who believes in having 
the intention of law carried out, and who has no sympathy with 
any attempted evasions. He fined the offenders and the cases 
were carried to a higher court. The esteemed president of 
our Law and Order League, Dr. J. J. Maclaren, Q. C., per- 
sonally took up the cases in our behalf, and we had a most 
interesting and instructive trial. The sale was perfectly clear, 
and the point at issue was whether or not ‘* Blue-Ribbon 
Beer” was an intoxicating beverage. Official analysis showed 
that the liquor contained a percentage of alcohol varying from 
2.14 to 2.97. Counsel on both sides agreed to take two and 
one-half per cent. as a fair average. Thirty-three medical 
men gave evidence as to whether or not such a beverage 
would produce intoxication. Witnesses swore to consuming 
seemingly impossible quantities without experiencing any 
inconvenience. The scientific opinions were very conflicting. 
Finally, as the case dragged on, some anti-liquor parties pur- 
chased a quantity of the beverage in dispute, and, taking a 
couple of men into the office of one of our city physicians, 
who was also a license commissioner, dealt out to these men 
glasses of Blue-Ribbon Beer at brief intervals. Careful med- 
ical observation and record of the effects were made. In the 
case of one of the subjects seven glasses brought on intoxica- 
tion, and the other succumbed a little further on. Next day 
the experimenters and experimentees, with their reports, 
were brought into court. The unconsumed liquor was also 
produced. The manufacturer unwillingly testified to the bot- 
tles. This practical evidence, along with that before given, 
completely satisfied the court. The convictions were sus- 
tained, and Blue-Ribbon Beer was a thing of the past. 
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PROHIBITION IN CANADA. 


You have asked for some information in reference to our 
work in the different parts of Canada outside Toronto. As 
already stated, our Dominion Parliament has power to entirely 
prohibit the liquor-traffic. In the exercise of this power Par- 
liament has enacted a rigid measure of local option available 
for cities and counties. This law, entitled the Canada Tem- 
perance Act, is more popularly known as the ‘Scott Act.” 
It secures the absolute local prohibition of liquor-selling 
except for sacramental, medicinal, or scientific purposes ; and 
this permitted sale is under very strict regulations. Through 
the operation of this law the liquor-traflic is entirely prohibited 
in the Province of Prince Edward Island. It has been 
adopted in nine out of New Brunswick’s fifteen counties. 
Nova Scotia has eighteen counties, and eleven of them are 
under this legislation. It has also been adopted in a part of 
of Quebec, and much more territory of this province is under 
prohibition through a provincial local option law. Ontario 
had the Scott Act in many counties, but it has been repealed. 
The Province of Manitoba has a provincial local option law, 
under which about four-fifths of its territory is under prohibi- 
tion. Our new northwest territories are under statutory 
prohibition, and will remain so until organized. The Province 
of British Columbia has no territory under prohibition, and its 
license law is of a very loose character. It is an instructive 
fact that the consumption of liquor in the different provinces, 
and the record of crime, vary directly as does the extent of 
territory under prohibition. This is strikingly exemplified in 
the following table, which shows the amount of liquor con- 
sumed and the extent of crime in the different provinces for 
the year 1888, beginning with the province in which the 
liquor-traflic is least trammelled by law, and ending with the 
province in which it is entirely outlawed : 
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Gals. Per | Indictable | Indictable 
Cap. of Liq-joffenses per| offenses of 

100,00 of ersons un- 
population. |der 16 years. 





British Columbia 
Ontario : ‘ 
Quebec 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia ‘ ‘ 
Prince Edward Island 














LICENSE LAWS. 


The principal features of provincial legislation in relation 
to the liquor-traffic, and in force in cities and counties in which 
the Canada Temperance Act has not been adopted, may be 
briefly set out as follows : — 

The license law of Ontario is being increased in stringency 
from year to year. It fixes a maximum number of licenses, 
varying with the population, which may not be exceeded in 


any locality. Penalties for selling without license are very 
severe — imprisonment with hard labor, without the option of 
a fine, being the penalty for a second or any subsequent 
offence. No liquor may be sold in licensed places from seven 
o’clock on Saturday night until six o’clock of the following 
Monday morning. No liquor may be sold on election days. 
No liquor may be sold on any vessel navigating any of the 
great lakes or rivers, or any inland waters. No liquor may 
be sold, or license issued to take effect, in any park or exhi- 
bition-ground. The actual proprietor of a hotel is held 
responsible for any liquor-selling done upon his premises. 
The having or consuming of liquor without license on prem- 
ises occupied by any society or club constitutes a violation of 
law for which every member of such organization is responsi- 
ble. The person who buys liquor in violation of law is pun- 
ished, though not so severely as the seller. Police oflicers 
have authority to arrest frequenters of unlicensed places who 
do not give a satisfactory account of themselves. Licenses 
cannot be granted to premises not previously under license 
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unless petitioned for by a majority of the electors in the 
electoral subdivision in which the license is to operate. In 
every electoral district is a salaried officer specially appointed 
to see the liquor laws enforced, and who is under the control 
of three commissioners charged with the same duty. In addi- 
tion to the statutory provisions just. set out, municipal coun- 
cils and boards of license commissioners are authorized to 
impose further restrictions upon the liquor-traffic, and to limit 
the number of licenses as far as they deem desirable, always 
keeping within the statutory maximum. Holders of licenses 
are disqualified from election to municipal councils. 

Major Bond, who is present from Quebec, is more compe- 
tent than I am to report to you for his own province. 

The license law of New Brunswick is almost identical with 
that of Ontario. 

In Nova Scotia the Jaw is similar to that of Ontario, with 
the following advantages: Every applicant for a license must 
present every year with his application a petition in favor of 
the issue of his license, signed by three-fifths of the electors 
of his polling district. No liquor may be sold in bar-rooms to 
be drunk on the premises; hotel-keepers can only supply 
bona-fide guests, and liquor sold to any other persons must 
be taken away for consumption. Every license-inspector is 
required when appointed, and while he retains office, to be a 
member in good standing of a temperance society. 

In Manitoba an applicant for a new license must have his 
petition signed by fourteen out of the nearest twenty house- 
holders, and at the beginning of any year an objection to a 
license, signed by eight out of the nearest twenty household- 
ers, is an effectual bar to a renewal of the license. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


Mr. President, allow me again to thank you for your cour- 
tesy and kindness. We did not come here to boast of Can- 
ada, although we are naturally proud of our country and its 
character. We have the same evils to fight that confront 
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you, and we have often failed-in our experiments in dealing 
with them. We have learned from our own blunders as well 

as from yours. We have also learned from your successes as 

well as from our own. Side by side these two nations are 

thus helping each other to work out the great problem of effect- 
ive self-government. We are not jealous of you, although we 

admire many of your ideas and methods. The future will 
for us both be better than if we had not the contrasts that our 
systems at present present. To the amazement of a watch- 
ing world, you are rearing an edifice of national greatness, 

one of the sublimest experiments and one of the grandest 
successes that the rolling centuries have seen. We wish you 
God-speed without a pang of envy,—nay, more, with a 
hearty satisfaction, which is not diminished by the certainty 
that we will gain by every victory you win. One of the 
greatest struggles of the nineteenth century is the struggle 
between the home, for which all law exists, and the saloon, 

the enemy of law. It is strange and wrong that, to any 
extent, in your country or ours, the law of the land, in either. 
its form or its operation, should be for the saloon and against 
the home. Shoulder to shoulder let us work to weaken the 
forces of evil and strengthen the forces of good. The earnest 
efforts of Christian citizens, true to their responsibilities, can- 
not fail to secure wise laws and honest enforcement. When 
these are attained, not only will it be true that ‘* The welfare 
of the people is the supreme law,” but equally so that ‘* The 
supremacy of law is the’highest welfare of the people.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 





RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


WE make the following extract from the latest letter of 
Miss Hamlin from Poona : — 

‘¢ There are to-day twenty-nine widows in the institution. 
Ramabai has a kindergarten training-class of six young women 
furnished by the municipality, which is very hopeful. Six 
others also attend. She has been laboring very hard over a 
reform bill which Mr. Nulkar is ‘championing’ in the Vice- 
regal Council, and she has done great, good work for it. 

‘¢T saw much of schools around Calcutta, and I assure you 
there are gleams of light all over India for our sister women. 

«¢ Mrs. Sorabji is a great comfort to Ramabai. She is an 
elderly woman, with a large family of grown-up daughters, a 
most devout Christian of the nobler type. She seems a friend 
to both Ramabai and me in all cases of perplexity and diffi- 
culty, and is greatly respected by even orthodox Hindus. 

‘*One of the members of our board has just come out of 
the shadows of death — our noble friend, Rao Bahadur M. G. 
Ranade, one of the original Poona three. Such a gap as _ his 
death would have made in our ‘ picked and chosen, the long 
years could not have filled.’ His wife told me this morning 
with the sweetest confidence that ‘God alone had helped her 
and saved him.’ She was alone with him when the attack 
came on, and probably, througa the education this noble 
husband gave to her when she came to him, a girl-wife of 
twelve, saved the good and useful life by timely telegraphing 
and proper applications of remedies as she read them in a 
book at hand. Thousands of young husbands are educating 
their wives to-day, and some of the difficulties under which 
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they labor are almost pathetic. There is many a story to 
tell of beautiful devotion everywhere in India, for this is 
truly a noble people.” 

Readers will please note the change in the address of the 
treasurer of the Ramabai Association. Subscriptions should 
be sent to Mr. E. Hayward Ferry, 222 Boylston Street. Let- 
ters of inquiry may be addressed to the secretary, Miss A. P. 
Granger, Canandaigua, New York. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE monthly meeting of representatives of Lend a Hand 
Clubs was held at the LeEnp a Hanp Office March 30th, at 
12.30 p. m. Eight ladies were present. 

A letter was read from Banner thanking the Clubs for the 
’ timely assistance they had sent to the suffering settlers. Miss 
Davis closed her letter with these words: ‘* You do not realize 
the good that this contribution has done these people. They 
feel encouraged, and the spirit of helpfulness cheers them into 
helping themselves.” 

Mrs. Whitman reported that seventy-five dollars had been 
received in aid of the wounded and sick Indians at Pine 
Ridge, and a letter of thanks and acknowledgment has been 
returned. Also five dollars more for Mr. Duncan at Met- 
lakahtla. 

Mr. Washington’s appeal for a student at Tuskeegee had 
not been well answered. Fifty dollars was needed. Five 
dollars had been sent through the LeEnp a Hanp Office, and 
five dollars more had been promised. It is hoped that other 
Clubs and philanthropic people will feel interested to make up 
the balance needed. 

Several cases of individual need were presented, and in 
some cases the committee were able to render aid. 

Many people, particularly ladies of education and refine- 
ment apply to the Lenp a Hanp Office to know of situations 
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as housekeepers, companions, copyists, stenographers, book- 
keepers, and typewriters. The committee are sometimes able 
to place such applicants in proper places. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they cannot do so, and they would be glad if persons 
knowing of such situations would kindiy notify the secretary, 
Mrs. Bernard Whitman, at the LENp a Hanp Office, 3 Ham- 
ilton Place. 

The monthly meetings are held at 12.30 p. m. the last Mon- 
day of each month, at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, and members of Clubs and Tens are cordially invited 
to be present and take part in the work. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Chari- 
ties, Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Hducation, Mrs. Mary G. 
Tallant; Missions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies 
may be addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 


Place, Boston. 
CHARITIES. 


In the January number of Lenp a Hanp Mrs. Buford’s 
appeal for help for the Hospital for Colored People in Virginia 
was placed upon the list of worthy objects recommended by 
the Committee on Charity. 

More than ever is there need for assistance, and we print 
entire the little circular which has been sent to us with the 
hope that help will speedily be rendered. 

Correspondence concerning this work should be addressed 
to Mrs. Buford, care of Judge Buford, Lawrenceville, Bruns- 
wick County, Virginia. 

*¢ At five o’clock in the afternoon of the 17th of March 
Mrs. Buford’s Hospital for Colored People was burned to the 
ground. The house was a very large frame building; the fire 
caught from sparks on the roof; a perfect gale was blowing 
at the time, and in a few moments the whole building was 
enveloped in flames. The hospital was situated in a lonely 
country place, and at the time of the burning there was not 
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an able-bodied person on the premises, only the matron and 
nurses and the helpless patients. 

‘¢ When help came the roof was fallingin. It was crowded 
with more than fifty old men and women, helpless, sick peo- 
ple, and little children; several were bed-ridden, some para- 
lyzed, many blind, all utterly demoralized, screaming with 
terror. 

‘+ With the greatest difficulty the matron, assisted by the 
feeble women, succeeded in dragging them from the blazing 
building. Some whom they could not lift were dragged to 
the doors and rolled down the steps nearly insensible. The 
scene, lit by the lurid light of the roaring flames, was awful 
beyond description. Bed-clothing and broken furniture 
strewn over the yard; children screaming, women fainting, 
some lying, apparently dead, on the bed in which they had 
been dragged out; the old men and women throwing up their 
hands and arms with all the wild gesticulations of their race, 
tears streaming, sobbing, praying, ‘Lord help us! Lord 
help us! You have promised to help the poor, and oh! we 
are your poor and needy; help us! help us!’ the blind grop- 
ing about in their pitiful helplessness, in imminent danger 
from the falling branches of the large trees near the hospital, 
which were also blazing. 

‘¢ Fortunately, — miraculously, almost,—no lives were 
lost, but everything else was; the furniture, crockery, cloth- 
ing, a large and valuable supply of medicines, a splendid case 
of surgical instruments belonging to the physician in charge, 
were all consumed. 

‘¢ The insurance on the building will by no means cover 
the loss. The condition of this large number of sick and 
helpless people, so suddenly and terribiy left homeless and 
shelterless, is pitiful beyond conception. 

‘¢ Mrs. Buford has made every effort to secure any available 
houses near where they can be sheltered and cared for until 
the hospital is rebuilt, for rebuilt it must be speedily. Deeply 
deploring the cruel necessity which forces her again to appeal 
to the friends who have been so loyal and generous to her, 
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Mrs. Buford, broken down with grief and anxiety, most earn- 
estly implores assistance for these poor sufferers in this 
supreme hour of trial and sorrow.” 


MISSIONS. 


If there is any subscriber to LEND a Hanp who does not 
preserve the numbers, and who would be willing to send them 
to an English lady in reduced circumstances, he or she will 
confer a favor by sending address to ‘‘ Mrs. Fiske, Mast Yard, 
N. H.” 





CLUB REPORTS. 
NASHUA, N. H. 


I HAVE formed a Lend a Hand Club of fifteen girls about 
fourteen years of age. They meet with me every week, and 
are now working for a sale to be held in connection with a 
May festival on the first of May. The proceeds are for 
charity, and it is their intention to follow as nearly as _possi- 
ble the Wadsworth mottoes. At each meeting the mottoes 
are repeated by all, and after the business is transacted I read 
to them from the Lenp a Hanp monthly, while they sew or 
crochet. They want to be known as ‘* Merry Workers,” and 
want to join the central organization of Lend a Hand Clubs, 
and so be in touch with other clubs of girls. They are to 
wear the I. H. N. badge. They are very earnest and enthusi- 
astic in the work. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


THE last anniversary meeting of the Look-out Club was 
held in May, instead of the usual time, on account of the 
absence of cur leader. In June the Club adjourned for the 
summer, as many of our members were going away from 
home. The Club re-organized in October, however, and 
since that time has had regular meetings. At the meeting 
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for re-organization the officers, president, two vice-presidents, 
recording secretary, corresponding secretary, and treasurer, 
were elected. 

Our first regular meeting was a combination of the Look- 
out and Carol Clubs. At this meeting the work for the year 
was decided upon. We took as our foundation text, ‘+ Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you,” or, as some one has put it, 
‘¢ Let the word of Christ keep house in you.” Prof. Drum- 
mond's book, ‘* The Greatest Thing in the World,” is the: 
Club’s text-book, and at each meeting one of the attributes 
of love is discussed, and the members give a text, or an 
example, in reference to each topic. 

i The subject for study has been The Religious History of 
H France, beginning with the history of the Early Church. At 
one of the meetings a friend of the Club read us an essay on 
‘ the Early Church. From this period we have come up 

through the growth of the church in Gaul, studying about the 





: Crusades, St. Bernard, the Waldensians, the Huguenots, and 
: the McAll Mission. 
; The Club has tried to follow its motto, and to ‘lend a 


hand” to a number of persons. We have sent our yearly 
contribution of fifteen dollars to a mission school for boys in 
Canton. During the summer we gave ten dollars to Mr. 
Arreghi, the pastor of the Italian Church in New York City. 
When our leader was away from home she went into a cabin 
be at Hot Springs, N. C., the walls of which were decorated 
with pictures cut out of Life. The owner of the cabin said 
she would like some new pictures, so we sent her a bundle of 
colored prints. 

Our Christmas work was done in unison with the Carol 
Club. We sent a box to Mr. Swann, who has a negro school 


; in Maryland. ‘The members of the Carol Club supplied each 
3 of the girls of the school with presents, and the members of 
2 the Look-out Club tried to give the boys a ‘* merry Christ- 

mas.” The Look-out Club is going to send Wide Awake to 


Mr. Swann, and Harper's Young Peaple to Mr. McBride, the 
head of a school in Indian Territory. 


eS — 
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At our anniversary service this March we had a most inter- 
esting and impressive address on the subject of foreign mis- 
sions by Mr. Robert E. Speer of Princeton, one of the leaders 
in the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Last Christmas time the Carol Club, in connection with the 
Look-out Club, had a visit from Mrs. Wiggin, who read to 
us her own pretty story, ‘* The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” from 
which the Carol Club took its name. It was through our last 
report in the Zooh-out that Mrs. Wiggin learned of this Club, 
und our acquaintance with her was begun. 

The Clubs have had a good year, but we hope that in the 
days to come we may be still more earnest in our efforts to be 
a Club always on the ‘ look-out” to do good. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 

Tue In His Name Club of Taunton was organized Nov. 
7, 1890, and consists of twelve members. We have done a 
great deal of sewing for the Morton Hospital, taking it out 
one week and returning it the next. On November 22 we 
sent a large basket of articles to the hospital. 

On December 25 we sent a large box of toys to the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Boston. 

On January 16, as we were in need of money, gave a Rain- 
bow Tea and Pound Party, and made seventy dollars. On 
March 29 sent ten dollars as an Easter offering to the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Boston. On March 30 sent tive dollars to 
the Model Home for young colored women in Atlanta. On 
April 2 gave four dollars to a poor woman in order that 
she might have her stove re-lined, buy piping, kettles, ete. 
We subscribed four dollars and a half for a book which we 
gave to the Old Ladies’ Home. Besides these things we 
have clothed a family consisting of a mother and five children. 


UNION MEETING. 
On the evening of March 11th a meeting of the different 
Clubs and Circles was held in the Winslow Church of Taun- 
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ton. The exercises opened with singing the hymn ‘* Abide 
with Me.” A warm greeting was then extended by the 
pastor.- The minister of the Universalist Church offered 
prayer. Reports were read from the Whatsoever Circle 
(Methodist), Willing Workers, I'll Try (Universalist), Inas- 
much King’s Daughters (Universalist), I. H. N., Lend a 
Hand (Unitarian), Whatsoever, Mizpah (Congregationalist), 
Silent Circle (Presbyterian), Ready Voices, Home Circle 
(Baptist), Helpful Circle and Ready Circle from the Wins- 
low Church, where the meeting was held. The reports were 
exceedingly interesting, and were followed by an address 
from Mrs. Black. 

The outcome of this meeting is a union of the Clubs and 
Circles, and an agreement to hold one or more public meet- 
ings every year. It would be helpful and inspiriting if every 
town would hold these union meetings, and bring about a 
heartier co-operation in the work of faith, hope, and love. 


LEND A HAND. 


THE annual meeting of the Clubs and Orders based upon 
the Wadsworth mottoes will be held at Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Wednesday, May 27th, at 10 a.m. Dr. 
Hale will preside, and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year will take place. Clubs are requested to send delegates. 
There will be reports and short addresses. 


“SWEATING” IN BOSTON. 


GOVERNOR Russe. has recently ordered an investigation 
by the district police of the conditions under which clothing 
is manufactured in tenement-houses for Boston firms. The 
inquiry was urged by the Union of the Clothing Operatives, 
whose"principal object is to put down the competition of the 
cheap labor of the tenement; but the results, as stated in a 
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message which the Governor has sent to the Legislature, will 
interest all who have a regard for the public health. 

The investigating officers visited the sweating-shops of New 
York as well as Boston, it being understood that work for 
Boston firms is done there by that process. They sum up 
their experience in that city as follows : — 

‘©A majority of the places visited had their entrances 
through long, dark, narrow entries and stairways; matches 
had to be ignited in order to find where the stairs were situ- 
ated. In many of the rooms were cooking-stoves, in some, 
one or two beds, no appearance of neatness, and odors of a 
repulsive character were discernible. Plates of food, vege- 
table-matter, chamber utensils, covered and uncovered, were 
seen in the same rooms where garments were being manufact- 
ured. Meals were being prepared, and the smell of garlic 
added to the viler odor of the close, ill-ventilated rooms. 
Piles of ashes lay alongside of overflowing coal-hods and 
boxes. Dust covered the sewing-machines, and such things 
upon which it could find a resting-place. Beds rumpled and 
tossed, not made up, showing the unclean linen, met the eye 
in several of the visited work-rooms. Half-made-up garments 
were piled upon beds and in corners upon the floor. Bundles 
of cloth, cut and ready to be made into suits, were here and 
there. 

‘The pipe was a great comfort to the workmen, and the 
air was tainted with the eflluvia arising from the bodies, 
which, from the appearance of some whose uncovered skin 
could be seen, had not touched water for some time. Cot 
beds were standing against the partition upon several floors 
of a place visited, which had been taken from the room to 
give space to at least three workmen, while there still remained 
a large bed, and in one room a child’s crib together with the 
bed, where there were some seven cr eight employed. For 
sixteen hours a day women and men are engaged in making 
garments in such places and under such conditions as herein 


enumerated.” 
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Boston can show nothing quite so bad as this, but at the 
North End, where Russian Jews and Portuguese congregate, 
were found some tenement-workshops which were quite bad 
enough. To quote again from the report of the officers : — 

‘¢ Some of the rooms where work on garments was being 
done were ill-ventilated, poorly lighted, close, and bad-smell- 
ing. In two or three instances the rooms were not more than 
10x10, the people cooking and sleeping in the same room. 
One place visited was in the basement, the entrance to which 
was through a narrow alleyway into the back yard, then 
through the back door into the basement kitchen. In another 
room leading from the kitchen (which is very dirty) was a 
stove used for heating pressing-irons ; a bed, tables, sewing- 
machine, chairs, and loose bedding encumbered the room. 
Half-made-up garments lay upon and around the sewing- 
machine. A woman with a small child in arms sat upon the 
bed. The general condition of the room was unclean. Rus- 
sian Jews were the occupants. Another place visited was in 
the rear of some wooden buildings. The inmates were Port- 
uguese. The room was small, and contained a bed, stove, 
bureau, and two chairs. Two women and a small child were 
the occupants. Knee pants were being finished. The inmates 
cooked and slept in the same room, which was very close and 
badly ventilated. The entrance to this place was narrow and 
very dark.” 


WORK FOR BOYS. 


I senp this as the first of what I hope may be frequent but brief 
statements concerning the condition of the Work for Boys. I have 
long felt that, if the friends of the boys could hear the cheering 
facts which come into my office each week, it would give them very 
much encouragement. This report, as well as those which I hope 
will follow it, will necessarily be very brief, and more of the nature 
of memoranda than connected statement. 

I receive each week through the state secretaries from the superin- 
tendents of every Club connected with the work a statement of the 
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number of boys who have been taken into the Clubs, the number of 
boys who are members, the amount of money placed in the Penny 
Savings Banks, the number of boys found in the police courts, num- 
ber of boys present each evening, number reading, number in the 
classes, number of visits made to the homes, etc. These statistical 
reports from the superintendents are usually accompanied by a letter 
which gives in detail items of interest, with questions concerning 
matters upon which information and instruction is needed ; for exam- 
ple, how to deal with some boy in the police court, or how to get 
some boy into Sunday School. The following statistics which I give 
are mostly from the reports of the superintendents for the week end- 
ing Saturday, March 23. 

There were twenty Clubs in actual operation, chiefly in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Of these Clubs thirteen are in Connecticut, 
six in Massachusetts, and one in New Jersey. 

The total number of boys who have been reached by, and brought 
under the influence of, the Clubs since the first organization, Decem- 
ber, 1887, is twelve thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. The 
present actual membership of Clubs is nine thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five. The number of boys reached by the Clubs is 
given, since, though these boys do not attend the Clubs, they are 
brought more or less into contact with the superintendents, who meet 
them in their homes, on the streets, and with the Christian people 
whom they come to know through the Clubs. A boy once a mem- 
ber of a Boys’ Club, and brought into touch with certain influences 
there, cannot very well, for many years, sever his connection with 
those with whom he became associated, or lose the influences which 
came into his life through the Club, so that once a member of a 
‘ Boys’ Club he really enjoys its benefits for very many years. 

Number of boys present every evening during the week, thirteen 
hundred and ten. If these were different boys each evening in the 
week this would make a total attendance for the week of seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty. The probability is that the actual 
membership of the Club, or the larger number of boys who are mem- 
bers of the Club, visit it in at least two or three weeks, so that 
nearly every member of the Club gets into it at least once, and the 
larger number many times, every two or three weeks, but whether 
the boys visit the Club or not, they are met by the superintendent 
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on the streets and in their homes, since he spends his time each day 
in visiting in this way. 

Number of families visited by superintendents, two hundred and 
seventy. 

Number of boys reading every evening, five hundred and eleven. 

Number of boys who have deposited money in the Penny Savings 
Bank during the past year, and since the banks in the Clubs have 
been opened, one thousand one hundred and sixteen. 

Total amount of money deposited in the Penny Savings Banks, 
sixteen hundred and ninety dollars and thirty cents. Of this amount 
nine hundred and seventy-six dollars and eighty-four cents have been 
withdrawn, a large part of which has been deposited in the larger 
or city savings banks, thus starting the boys in the regular way of 
saving money. 

Number of boys in the classes during the week, three hundred 
and forty-nine. 

You will please observe that some of these statistics refer to the 
work during a single week, and others, as the amount of money 
deposited in the Penny Savings Banks, refer to the entire time since 
the Clubs have been organized. ‘The attendance, etc., is considerably 
smaller in the report of this week than it is earlier in the season, 
for it is to be remembered that the boys have had access to the books 
and games for a number of months, and they are not now so attract- 
ive to them as when they enter the Clubs earlier in the season. 

During this week the Grand Avenue Club, in New Haven, which 
has been largely supported and carried on by a committee from the 
freshmen class of the Academic and Scientific Departments of Yale 
University, was removed to a more central location, and will be 
known hereafter as ‘The University Boys’ Club.’ It will be a 
model Club in every respect. The freshmen class of Yale Univer- 
sity have the right to appoint a committee (under a constitution 
which they have adopted by which all the members of the freshmen 
class in the Academic and Sheffield Scientific School, who number 
three hundred and ninety-six, constitute an association known as Yale 
University Boys’ Club Association), whenever they have raised at 
least three hundred dollars to be used for this work. ‘The present 
freshmen class raised this amount in a very few days. In addition 
to the regular workers in charge of the Club, three members of the 
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freshmen class are appointed by their committee to be present each 
evening, assisting in the care of the bath-room, Penny Savings 
Bank, etc., making eighteen different young men from the class who 
spend their evenings in the Club during the week, and each member 
of the class is appointed in turn till the entire membership of three 
hundred and ninety-six has been appointed, when the appointments 
begin again. In addition to these regular appointments by the com- 
mittee, a number of the young men are present each evening to 
assist in entertaining the boys, and during the day they also visit 
with the superintendents in the homes of the boys, and are thus 
brought into contact with their home surroundings. How much 
good they are thus able to do and to get, you will understand as well 
asI. I feel very much pleased, for many reasons, to have these 
young men of the university doing this practical work for these neg- 
lected little street-boys, who crowd our beautiful Club-rooms in New 
Haven every evening, but, particularly, because I realize that these 
young men, when they go from the university to their homes, will 
start similar institutions, or see that they are started, in very many 
cities of the land, and having been trained in such a Club as we 
have here, and knowing how to do the work right, which is of the 
utmost importance, it seems to me that this work they are now doing 
will result, among other things, in giving very many Boys’ Clubs of 
the right sort to the cities of our country. 

I am very glad to have the privilege of sending you this brief 
statement of the work. We desire very much to see the work 
extended into all parts of the country as rapidly as possible, and I 
have been very much cheered to see how rapidly it has already gone 
forward. 

I noticed a week since in a review, in the Review of Reviews, 
by W. T. Stead, of an article by Prof. Drummond on the Boys’ 
Brigade of Scotland, that since 1882 eighteen thousand street-boys in 
England, Scotland, and elsewhere have been reached. It was encour- 
aging to me to note this, and also to see that this system which we 
have adopted, which brings the work for the boys into close connection 
with Christ and His church, through a religious organization and 
not through a military organization, has spread even more rapidly, 
reaching nearly thirteen thousand boys in something over three 
years and a half. With this carried on in a right way, and with 
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co-operation from those whose hearts go out for the saving of these 
little fellows, I am sure we will see wonderful things wrought in their 
behalf during the next few years. 

The needs of the work are first financial, and this need is unusu- 
ally pressing at this time, as our treasury is empty, and it is obvious 
that such a work as this must have proper financial support if it is 
to be watched over and pushed forward as its real value and useful- 
ness demand. Contributions sent to Mr. Charles E. Graves, Treas- 
urer, New Haven, Conn., myself, or any member of the committee 
will be appreciated and gratefully received in the name of the boys. 
The second great need is to increase the number of friends of the 
work and of those who understand just what it is and how it is car- 
ried on, and that it will, as has already been abundantly demon- 
strated, reach great numbers of the neglected boys of the street in 
any city where it is established and carried on in a proper manner. 
I suggest that any who may be sufficiently interested or find it con- 
venient to do so will increase the circulation of this brief report by 
sending it or giving it to friends who may he interested. I shall 
also be pleased to send copies of Our Boys, Special Number and 
Annual No. 2, to any whose names and addresses may be sent me. 
Very truly and respectfully, 

JOHN C. COLLINS, Gen. Supt. 


MEDICAL AID TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


From the second annual report of the United Kingdom Branch 
of the National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India we are glad to learn that the society is making sat- 
isfactory progress in carrying out the aims for which the organization 
was founded. 

This Branch, founded by the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, 
has for its object ‘‘the bringing of the aims of the Association more 
prominently before the public, to assist in raising further subscrip- 
tions, and the selection of such lady doctors as its needs in India 
require, and also to act in England as representatives of the central 
committee of the Indian organization.” 

The total number of Branches under the control of the central 
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committee is eleven, and the management states that its operations 
have gradually extended over the entire coatinent. There are, more- 
over, related to these eleven some fifty distinct Associations, all of 
which are in sympathy with the central committee. It is estimated 
that about ten lakhs of rupees have been expended during the last 
few years for the erection of suitable buildings, especially adapted 
for affording medical relief to native women, and it is computed that 
not less than two hundred thousand patients were ministered unto 
by thirty hospitals and twenty dispensaries last year. ‘Thirty women 
doctors and assistant surgeons are employed in connection with the 
fund, and among this number are eight who have been specially 
brought from England. The Branch returns show that two hundred 
and thirty-eight medical students are receiving instruction in the 
medical colleges and schools of England. In the Jast year physicians 
were sent from England, and one who had previously served under 
the Association in India for three years, has recently received a 
diploma in London. She has sought further employment in the 
organization, has been accepted, and will in a short time return to: 
India. A new feature which seems to promise well is that one Eng- 
lish doctor should be in waiting in India for appointment. So that 
when a vacancy occurs it may be filled without unnecessary delay. 
The opportunity of becoming familiar with the language, of learn- 
ing the treatment of Indian diseases, and getting acclimatized is thus 
afforded. 

Four scholarships are offered to ladies who are willing to prepare 
for medical practice in India: the ‘‘ Jubilee ”’ scholarship of £25 a 
year, the “ Dufferin” of £25 a year, the “Stuart Mill” of £30 
a year, the “ Dufferin” of £25 a year. These scholarships are for 
four years. he first three being tenable at the London School of 
Medicine for Women, the fourth at the Edinburgh School of Medi- 
cine for Women. 

The president of the central committee is the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne; and the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava occupies the 
same position for the United Kingdom Branch. Notwithstanding 
the absence from England of Lady Dufferin, she manifests a deep 
interest in the action of the committee in London. 

While it was necessary a few years since to offer inducements to 
gain adherents to this movement, the large organization established 
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by Lady Dufferin proved that the women of India not only needed 
the aid of such practitioners, but they gladly availed themselves of 
its beneficence when brought within their reach. The incompetence 
of native dhais, the suffering from curable maladies by countless 
Indian women, and the great loss of life in the zenanas, have been 
lately brought to light, and it only remains to enlarge the philan- 
thropic efforts which this society has so successfully inaugurated. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE order was issued April 18, 1891, extending the Civil Ser- 
vice Rules to all physicians, school-superintendents, teachers, and 
matrons, which will include about five hundred persons. 

The importance of this act on the part of the President can 
scarcely be over-estimated. It should mark the dawn of a new era 
in the management of Indian affairs, since it puts the sanction of law 
around that principle of appointment for merit as opposed to partisan 
service, for which the Indian Rights Association has contended for so 
many years. ‘There should be a general recognition of the import- 
ance of this step taken by the President. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


LEND a Hanp.— Edward Everett Hale’s ‘* Magazine of Organized 
Charity ” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy, practical. sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. ‘There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
tind an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A Hanp. ‘The 
articles of this magazine are selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and moat original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LeNp A HAND (Hamilton Place. Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanp. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LEND A HAND, edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departments of work all over the country. 
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